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VIRGINIA DANCE TUNES * 


by 
Winston Wilkinson 


To understand the Virginia Dance-Tune tradition it is necessary 
to refer to the English tradition from which it is chiefly derived. 
Briefly, there are two main categories of English Folk-Dances: the 
Ritual Dances (i.e. the Morris-Dance, and the Sword-Dance), and 
the Social Dances. 


The Ritual Dances are survivals of pre-Christian religious cere- 
monies and are performed customarily only at certain seasons, and 
only by men. Of the several varieties of the Morris-Dance, one 
forms a part of the English May-Day ceremonies. The Sword-Dance! 
is usually performed in England around Christmas time, often in 
connection with a short play or drama in which the central motive 
is a mimic beheadal of one of the characters and his subsequent 
resuscitation. This motive is commonly explained as a ritual of 
imitative magic symbolizing the death of winter and subsequent 
revival of a vegetation spirit. Sword-Dances have also been observed 
in Germany, France, and other parts of Europe. Tacitus is said to 
have recorded one in the 1st century A.D.2 


Whereas the Morris-Dances and the Sword-Dances are performed 
in England only at special times, and only by men, the Social Dances 
(or Country-Dances, as they are usually termed) are designed to be 
enjoyed by both men and women, at any convenient time. 


‘*Read before the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Southeastern Folklore 
Society in Charlottesville, Virginia, April 4-5, 1941. 


* An interesting example, entitled “The Sword Dancers’ Song and Interlude,” 
may be seen in Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry of England, p. 175, by James 
Henry Dixon, Ed. by Robert Bell. 


*See “Pagan Elements in Drama;” Enc. Brit. (14th ed.), 7-587a. 
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WINSTON WILKINSON 


The musical value of the song and ballad tunes is well know, 
Those who are not familiar with our dance-tune traditon are liable 
to under-estimate the extremely fine quality of many of the dance. 
tunes, confusing them perhaps with the boisterous, uncouth, and yp. 
musical concoctions called “Mountain Music,” “Hill-Billy,” ete 
Actually, our best folk-dance tunes are, on the whole, on a higher 
aesthetic level than the song and ballad tunes. As Mr. Richard 
Brockwell, the music critic and annotator, says of some of thege 
tunes: 

“. . . In beauty of melodic line and structure, in sus- 
tained length of phrase, with delightful surprise of 
punctuation by emphasis on unexpected degrees of the 
scale, the unfailing pointing of climax with cunning 
preparation therefor, the inexhaustible diversity, fresh- 
ness and vigour of rhythmic effects both in measure- 
and phrase-rhythms keep the interest continuously tense 
and alert. Most remarkable, however, is the organic 
quality of their structure. These tunes are not the 
result of accretion, not pieced together in mechanical 
sequences, but living entities that grow into being like 
organisms. That is the reason why, with all their saucy 
nonchalance and their exuberant spontaneity, the ulti- 
mate impression is that of a gracious elegance, of a 
chaste and classic nobility. There are musical high- 
brows who, while acknowledging the artless charm of 
folk-music, feel that it is essentially uninteresting and 
crude, fit only for the emotional expression of primitive 
peasants. A critical analysis of these tunes would go 
far toward rectifying this erroneous view, for when 
judged by the most stringent standards, they are well- 
nigh flawless, and have seldom been excelled technically 
even by composers of surpassing genius... .” 

—From programme notes on “Natchez-On-The-Hill,” 


Three Virginia Country Dances, by John Powell; 
Worcester Festival, October 1931. 


On account of the extent of the subject and the limitations of the 
space at my disposal it seems advisable to limit my illustrations to 
the tunes of one folk-musician, viz. to those of the late James H. 
Chisholm, of Greenwood, Albemarle County, Virginia. “Uncle Jim,” 
as he was affectionately called, was one of our best fiddlers; the 
spirit and charm of his playing and the elegance and refinement of his 
style will never be forgotten by those who were fortunate enough to 
hear him. These qualities are not capable of being recorded on 
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VIRGINIA DANCE TUNES 3 


music-paper, but the imaginative listener will hear perhaps a reflec- 
tion of them in the tunes that he left behind. “Uncle Jim” was a 
typical folk-musician. He not only played the fiddle, the banjo, and 
the pipe, but sang a great variety of ballads, folksongs, singing- 
games, play-party games, and folk-hymns as well. My wife and I 
noted down more than a hundred fiddle-tunes, songs, and ballads from 
his playing and singing; and, in all the years we knew him, we were 
never able to exhaust his supply of valuable and interesting tunes. 
His repertory of fiddle-tunes contained examples of every type. It 
comprised, for instance, a large number of country-dance tunes, 
tunes like “‘Soldier’s Joy,” “Haste to the Wedding,” “Speed the 
Plough,” and “Mississippi Sawyer,” tunes which have been familiar 
to and beloved by all classes of Virginians since the settlement of our 
colonies. 

When the great English musician and collector, Cecil J. Sharp, 
came to the United States he was struck very forcibly, he said “‘by the 
total absence of songs of a ritual nature... and others of religious 
origin, such as those associated with the Morris and Sword-Dance 
ceremonies.” * He suggested in explanation, that ritual observances 
belong to, and are bound up so closely with, the soil of a country 
that they do not readily survive transplantation. 

This, however, is not true of the tunes. The number of Morris- 
and Sword-Dance tune-variants in Mr. Chisholm’s repertory alone 
shows that the melodies have persisted in the hearts and minds of our 
people. The persistence of these ceremonial tunes in our culture 
is tremendously significant, not only of the tenacity of the oral tradi- 
tion, but of the aesthetic appeal which these dance-tunes obviously 
continue to make. 

“Uncle Jim” sang several of his songs and ballads for Cecil 
Sharp. When we asked him, on one occasion, why he did not play 
some of his fiddle-tunes for Mr. Sharp, he said regretfully: ‘““He never 
asked me.” I think Mr. Sharp would have been pleased with “Uncle 
Jim’s” country-dance tunes. Certainly he would have been amazed 
and delighted to hear, on this side of the Atlantic, variants of those 
ancient and beautiful ritual-tunes, which he believed were not to be 
found here. 

“GETTING UPSTAIRS” 


Among the Morris-Dance tunes Sharp collected in England was 
one called “Getting Upstairs.” In view of the probable antiquity of 


P “English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians (i, xxx), Collected by 
ecil J. Sharp. Ed. by Maud Karpeles. Oxford University Press, London, 1932. 
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this tune and its association with primitive religious concepts the 
suggestion might be hazarded that “Getting Upstairs” had refereng 
in earlier times to the fertility-rites of the Morris Processional Dang 
in which the performers danced down the street, into the village 
houses, up the stairs, and down again.‘ Underlined below for com. 
parison are two variants of the English Morris-Dance tune, “Getti 
Upstairs”: I. the English variant collected by Cecil Sharp, anj 
II. the variant played by “Uncle Jim” Chisholm. 


"Gett stairs’. Cecil J.-Sharp & Herbert C.Macilwaine, Morris Dance 
Getting Ypst Novello & Cos ,Ltds London, 1909 —— 






a.c. 


As a song-air, “Getting Upstairs” is one of the most popular of 
the Morris-Dance tunes in our tradition. It is sometimes sung to 
the words of 


Old Molly Hyar, what you doin’ dar? 

Settin’ in a cornder smokin’ a cigyar. 
Such a gittin’ up sta’rs I never did see, 
Such a gittin’ up sta’rs I neved did see.® 


and also to the rhyme: 


Some love coffee, some love tea; 

But I love the pretty girl that winks at me. 
Such a gittin’ up stairs you never did see, 
Such a gittin’ up stairs you never did see.® 


‘The familiar “Goosey, Goosey, Gander” may be a Nursery-Rhyme survivil 
pertaining to the same ritual, John Powell suggests. 

° Traditional Songs of Virginia Gentlefolk (in manuscript), by Winston Wi 
kinson. Sung by Miss Margaret Purcell, of Greenwood, Virginia. 

*As sung by Mrs. John Hunter, of Richmond, Virginia; John Powell MS 
Collection. 
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Another variant of this melody is sung in Indiana as the tune for 
a play-party game.’ In Liverpool, England, children sing this tune 
in one of their dance-games, to words beginning: 


Up the streets, and down the streets,’ 


significant, possibly, as a relic of the processional Morris-Dance of 
their elders. 


Bae FSS S F 


“THE FISHER LADDIE” 


“Uncle Jim” used to play and sing “Old Molly Hyar” to a different 
tune. It is the same as that which (in John Powell’s family tradi- 
tion) was sung to the words: 





HEL 


(You) country coon, 
You come too soon; 

The girls won’t be here 
Till tomorrow afternoon. 


HITT 


The source of this popular Virginia country-dance tune and song-air 
— — isa Northern English Sword-Dance tune, called “The Fisher Laddie.” 
—f The three variants which I give below are strikingly alike. 





























Old Moll y—Hyar 
pee aes - —(Played_by-J-H- Chisholm} ————_______ SS SRA ROR 


Wikwsew, University of Virginia Collection of Folk-Music (1935-36),p.424. 























_ | See The Play-Party in Indiana, by Leah Jackson Wolford, p. 44, The Indiana 
Historical Commission, Todienapolic, 1916. mee ; 


1h *See A Dictionary of British Folk-Lore, ed. by G. Laurence Gomme. Part I, 


Traditional Games, Collected & Annotated by Alice Bertha Gomme, ii, 323 
Up the Streets.” 2 Vols. David Nutt, London, 1894. ee ; 
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sala tina Country Coon 
ee ee _———(Siing _by-John Powell } 


Wikkwsow, University of Virginie Collection of Folk-Music (1935-36 ),p.422 
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“LONDON PRIDE” 


Another of “Uncle Jim” Chisholm’s tunes is “The Foggy Dew,” 
Similar to many dance-tunes this is also a song-air. The rather 
“broad” song-text (which ends with the couplet: 


And every time the baby cries 
I think of the foggy dew) 


may be seen in the second volume of Sharp-Karpeles, English Folk 
Songs from the Southern Appalachians (ii, 174), mated to a variant 
of “Uncle Jim’s” dance-tune of the same title. Some of the Virginia 
fiddlers who play this tune call it “Shady Grove,” no doubt because 
they know a different set of words for it. The tune, which is an 
American variant of the English variant of the English Morris 
Dance tune, called “London Pride,” is a thetic tune in the Dorian 
mode. The song-like character of “The Foggy Dew,” and also of 
its English prototype, “London Pride,” is quite evident. 


Lenten Pride 





—rail- 3-Sherp_#- Forbert. G.tacliveine,- WetrisDence Tunes, Set ii, Net 
———Novelio-€ Co. ytd. yLonden 
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___The Foggy Dew 


——__—_—__—__——f ayet—by- 35s Chitshotss 





Wilkineon MS Collection of Tolk-Music; Dance Tunes,iv,164. 
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Good tunes, such as this one, often travel far and wide, and serve 
a number of purposes. It is not unusual to find variants of one and 
the same melody persisting vigorously and simultaneously as dance- 
tune, ballad-air, song-air, tune for a children’s singing-game, or play- 
party game, and for shape-note hymn, or carol. This tune, for 
example, is current as an English Morris-Dance tune, a Virginian 
country-dance tune, and also as a song-air, as we have seen. Still 
another variant is sung in Scotland to the Child ballad No. 281, 
“The Keach in the Creel,” ° and in Pennsylvania to a text (possibly 
of local origin) called ‘““The Pinery Boy.” !° 
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nt “HASTE TO THE WEDDING” 

” One of the best-loved tunes in Virginia is “Haste to the Wedding.” 
4 Before he was ten years old “Uncle Jim” had learned to play this 
“” F tune as a duet with his sister, the late Mrs. Betty Smith, who was 
e also a fine fiddler. When they played at the White House several 
; years ago, “Haste to the Wedding” was one of the tunes with which 


they delighted President and Mrs. Roosevelt and their numerous 
guests. Because of its highly characteristic flavor, no doubt, the 
eminent French composer, Camille Saint-Saens, used “Haste to the 
Wedding” in his Opera, Henry VIII... More recently, John Powell 
employed an especially fine variant of it (which he got from Mrs. 
John Hunter, of Richmond, Virginia) as the basis of the last move- 
ment of his symphonic composition, Set of Three. In Thomas Hardy’s 
Under the Greenwood Tree,'2 “Haste to the Wedding” is one of the 
tunes to which the wedding-guests danced after the marriage of Dick 


*Greig-Keith, Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad Airs, No. 98, 
p. 238, Air No. 2A. This particular variant is more closely related to other 
variants of “The Foggy Dew” and “Shady Grove” than to the above. 
See Shoemaker, Mountain Minstrelsy of Pennsylvania (3rd ed.), p. 262. 
" Act II. Introduction—Entree des clans; No. 6—Gigue et Final. 
* Part V, Chap. II. 
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and Fancy. An historical-song is sung to this tune on the Isle of 
Man.'* I give below: I, an English Morris-Dance variant, and II, 
the Virginia country-dance variant, as played by Mr. Chisholm. 


















‘Haste to the Wedding’ 
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A SCOTTISH VARIANT 


In the first volume of Thomson’s Scottish Airs * (which contains 
incidentally a number of settings of Scottish folk-tunes by Haydn) 
I found a ballad-tune called “Gilderoy.” Although this particular 
variant is in the Aeolian mode and in the somewhat smoother rythm 
of a song-air, “Uncle Jim,” with his quick musical perception, identi- 
fied it immediately when I played it for him as a variant of his own 
Mixolydian dance-tune, “The Duck Chewed Tobacco.” 


"Gilderoy’. Thomson's Scottish Airs,i,20. 





** See “Thurot as Elliot” (Air: Haste to the West), Journal of the (English) 
Folk-Song Society, vii, 220-221. 
- A Select Collection of Original Scottish Airs, G. Thomson, Editor. (1803?) 
p. 
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A NORWEGIAN VARIANT 


Another of “Uncle Jim” Chisholm’s fiddle-tunes is one which is 
called “Fire on the Mountains.” The verse which is sung to this 
tune 

(Fire on the mountains, 
Run, boys, run, boys, 
Fire on the mountains, 
Run, boys, run.) 


has found its way into some of the editions of Mother Goose. Songs 
or dance-tunes of this type were probably sung as an accompaniment 
for the dance before instruments were used for the purpose. As late 
as the reign of Elizabeth it was not unusual for the dancers them- 
selves to sing without other accompaniment the tunes as they danced, 
and even now this custom may be encountered occasionally in Virginia 
when fiddlers or banjoists are not available. As may be seen below 
“Uncle Jim’s” rollicking Mixolydian tune, “Fire on the Mountains,” 
is almost identical with one of the Norwegian folk-dance tunes which 
was set by the great Norwegian composer, Edward Grieg. 


(Pub. by Wilhelm Hansen,Kiobenhavn,1875,1922),iv,72, ‘Halling’. 






Fise ac. 


In so brief a sketch it has been impossible to include many tunes 
fascinating to the musician and compelling to the dancer. But, in 
conclusion, I quote below two of “Uncle Jim” Chisholm’s best country- 
dance tunes. As far as I can learn, these beautiful tunes, “Lady of 
the Lake” and “Fine Times at Our House,” have no foreign counter- 
parts. Of “Fine Times at Our House” John Powell, who is using 



















10 WINSTON WILKINSON 
this tune in his Symphony, says: “This is my favorite of all fiddle 
tunes. In its rise and fall of melodic line, in the variety and Vigour 
of its rhythms it suggests no less a master than Bach. Folk tunes 
rarely modulate. This tune does so very skillfully. The first part 
is in the Mixolydian mode, the second in the Dorian, with a retur 
to the Mixolydian in the final phrase... .” 


‘Lady of the Lake’ 
rileyed- by ee AREF Mee — 


Se eneeennenssnesnsadisstanasetininss 
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** From a radio broadcast of a program of fol i White 
House May 17, 1934. program of folk-music given at the 
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FOLKLORE BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1941! 


by 
R. S. Boggs 


New World folklorists are becoming better acquainted with one 
another. FICU 1941, II, no. 4, p. 39, opened a new “Who’s Who” 
section, giving brief bio-bibliographic sketches of Mario de Andrade, 
Juan Alfonso Carrizo, Francisco Curt Lange, and Maria Cadilla de 
Martinez. I hope to publish somewhat similar sketches next year 
of anumber of folklorists I met in South America. Emilio Rodriguez 
Demorizi, director of the National archive of the Dominican Republic 
and a member of Folklore Americas, Eugenio Pereira Salas, professor 
of American history at the Pedagogic institute in Santiago de Chile 
and a member of Folklore Americas, Luiz Heitor Correa de Azevedo, 
professor of folklore at the Conservatory of music in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brasil, and a member of Folklore Americas, and Fernando Romero, 
a navy captain in Peru, all interested in the musical folklore of their 
respective countries, visited the United States during the year. 
Arthur Ramos, specialist in Brasil on Negro folklore, taught at 
Louisiana State University, and Amado Alonso, head of the Lin- 
guistic Institute in Buenos Aires and interested in Spanish-American 
folkspeech, taught at the University of Chicago during the year. 
Four folklorists in the United States have been made corresponding 
members of the Asociacién folklérica argentina in Buenos Aires: 
Archer Taylor of California, Stith Thompson of Indiana, J. F. Dobie 
of Texas, and myself. Honorary and corresponding members abroad 
recently named by the Sociedad folklérica de México include Juan 
Alfonso Carrizo, Bruno Jacovella and Santo S. Faré, all of Buenos 
Aires, Rafael Jijena Sanchez of Tucuman, Argentina, Juan Draghi 
Lucero of Mendoza, Argentina, Luiz Heitor Correa de Azevedo of 
Rio de Janeiro, Brasil, Maria Luisa Escobar of Caracas, Venezuela, 
Moisés Vivanco of Lima, Peru, Maria Cadilla de Martinez of Arecibo, 
Puerto Rico, and Esther Rivadeneira of Rancagua, Chile. Vicente 
T. Mendoza, president of the Sociedad folklérica de México and mem- 
ber of Folklore Americas in Mexico City, gave an extension course 
of ten lectures between November 5 and December 5, 1941, for the 
Mexican society of geography and statistics, dealing chiefly with in- 

*Editor’s Note: In December, 1941, the compiler of this bibliography, R. S. 
Boggs, became the bibliographer and book review section editor of the Journal 


of American Folklore in addition to serving as compiler for the other folklore 
bibliographies he prepares annually. 
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digenous, mestiza and Spanish folk music, dance and children’s game 
in various regions of Mexico. Ratl G. Guerrero, Mexican folklorist, 
with the collaboration of Maria Luisa Ross, lectured on the Mexican 
dance, pre-Cortesian and present, illustrated by a musical re-creation 
of one of the songs of Sahagtn and by films of modern Mexican 
Indian dances, on April 24, at the Unién feminina iberoamericana jp 
Mexico City. On June 5, at the regular meeting of the Sociedad 
mexicana de antropologia in the Museo nacional in Mexico City, Mr, 
Guerrero exhibited a film he took, illustrating folklore in Chinantee, 
Mazatec, Trique and Mixtec regions, and played recordings of Chi- 
nantec music and of a tale he recorded in Chiltepec. Mr. Guerrero, 
on the sixth program, November 6, of cultural diffusion for workers, 
gave a lecture, with slides, on pre-Hispanic Mexican music, based on 
chronicles of missionaries and conquistadores, followed by orchestral 
renderings, under the direction of Angel E. Salas, of modern in. 
digenous Mexican music which preserves pre-Hispanic traits, through 
which one might comprehend the modern Mexican folk and recognize 
the mainsprings of its musical tradition. 

Moisés Saenz, long one of the most enthusiastic supporters of 
folklore studies in Mexico, died October 24 in Lima, Peru. A report 
on the activities during the year of the folklore department of the 
Courses of Catholic culture in Buenos Aires was published in the 
Circular informativa y bibliografica de los cursos de cultura Catélica 
1940, no. 33, p. 36-39. Rafael Jijena Sanchez, able director of this 
folklore department, professor of folklore in the National conserva- 
tory and member of Folklore Americas, who has proven his worth 
by his work in folklore in Buenos Aires, has gone to the University 
of Tucumdn to become chief of the folklore section in the Institute 
of history, linguistics and folklore there. Although this Institute 
has existed for some time, it has lacked a specialist in folklore. 
Augusto Rail Cortazar, librarian in the Colegio nacional in Buenos 
Aires, teacher of folklore bibliography in the University and member 
of Folklore Americas, had five new students during the year in his 
seminar of Argentine folklore bibliography in the Faculty of philo 
sophy and letters of the University. Their first aim is to makes 
bibliography of everything in the field available in the libraries of 
Buenos Aires. Cortazar is giving also two folklore courses in theory: 
a general introductory course and a course in bibliography. Sep 
tember 29 and October 10 Cortazar gave two lectures in the Students’ 
center of the Faculty of philosophy and letters on themes presented 
earlier in the year by him in Tucuman, on questions of organization 
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of folklore studies in Argentina, bibliography and contacts with the 
other American republics. Argentina is now becoming familiar with 
work being done in the United States. Ildefonso Pereda Valdés, 
eminent authority on Negro folklore in South America and member 
of Folklore Americas in Uruguay, gave a lecture on Brasilian folk- 
music October 25 in the Salén de artes y letras del Uruguay in Monte- 
video. Yolando Pino Saavedra, professor and secretary of the Faculty 
of philosophy and education of the University of Chile and member 
of Folklore Americas in Santiago, offered for the first time in the 
summer school of the University this year an introductory course 
to the study of Chilean folklore, surveying scholarship in the field 
and problems of collecting and studying Chilean folklore. Some 
twenty students attended, including five Argentines. Interest was 
especially high among the rural teachers attending, and they were 
promised a folklore seminar for next summer. Donald Pierson, a 
Ph.D. in sociology from the University of Chicago, is director of a 
new department of sociology and anthropology, initiated with its 
school year of 1941, in the Escola livre de sociologia e politica of Sao 
Paulo, Brasil. This school has been a pioneer in the development of 
graduate studies in Latin America, and this new department offers 
graduate work leading to a degree of master of science. Various 
Brasilian folklore materials are considered in some of its advanced 
courses. One of the brightest prospects for the development of folk- 
lore studies in Latin American universities is in this progressive 
school. 


Folklore enjoyed considerable attention during the year in so- 
cieties, conferences, festivals and other forms of organizations. A 
California folklore society was formed during the year, to meet twice 
a year, its primary purpose being to publish a quarterly, California 
Folklore, whose first number is scheduled to appear in January, 1942, 
from the University of California press at Berkeley. The chief 
editors are Gustave O. Arlt of Los Angeles and Archer Taylor of 
Berkeley. The purpose of the society is the collection, preservation 
and publication of folk materials from California and adjacent re- 
gions, excluding indigenous Indian material. Every annual volume 
is calculated to contain about 500 pages. This quarterly aspires to 
be both scholarly and popular, but I wonder if it can serve two 
masters. With a region of rich and varied tradition to draw upon, 
and such able leadership as Taylor’s, this new venture in our field 
is most welcome. The Geographic society of La Paz, Bolivia, has 
been revived under the vigorous presidency of Arthur Posnansky, 
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Bolivian member of Folklore Americas and much interested in folk. 
lore of the Tiahuanacu region. Quarters have been reestablished jy 
the Palacio Tiahuanacu. Subsections on folklore and related sciences 
have been opened. Publication of its Bulletin, suspended in 1931, 
was resumed in January, 1941, with vol. LII, no. 63, which includes 
publication of the 260 folios and 100 illustrations of the first part of 
the Nueva coronica y buen gobierno of Felipe Guaman Poma de Ayala, 
and promises to publish this important document for the folklorist 
in its entirety through four numbers, and to follow it with com. 
mentaries and notes. Recently I received a list of forty-six papers 
by twenty-five different persons presented in the Mexican folklore 
society. Games, festivals, customs, medicine, dances, music, cries, 
riddles, ballads, tales, legends, thieves’ slang and other aspects of 
Mexican folklore were included. The Society expects soon to publish 
many of these papers in an Anuario. Let us hope its active and 
excellent record may help to inspire the founding of national folklore 
societies in many American nations where such societies do not now 
exist. The Southeastern folklore society of the United States held 
its 6th annual meeting in Charlottesville, Virginia, April 4-5. Ten 
scholarly papers and some entertaining folklore materials were pre- 
sented. The Tennessee folklore society met November 15, at the 
University of Tennessee. E. C. Kirkland succeeds E. R. Hunter as 
editor of the Bulletin. A Centro de informacién cultural venezolano- 
americano has been formed in Caracas, Venezuela, under the diree- 
tion of Mrs. Margot Boulton de Roditi, to strengthen cultural rela- 
tions between Venezuela and the United States. Among its objectives, 
folklore figures importantly, for the Centro is especially desirous of 
gathering materials on Venezuelan folklore for diffusion in the United 
States through cultural and educational centers, the radio and films. 

Folklore organization is prospering in Brasil. In January the 
Federation of Academies of letters formed a folklore division. Under 
the leadership of Luis da Camara Cascudo in Natal, Rio Grande do 
Norte, a Brasilian folklore society was organized April 30 and a Pan 
american circle of folklore May 3. The latter aspires to have dele- 
gates throughout the New World, who will foment interest through 
local organizations and publications, and will exchange books, bibli- 
ographies and other data. This will be the second Panamerican folk 
lore society, since Folklore Americas was organized April 1, 1940. 
I strongly urged Brasilian folklorists to organize, and in recognition 
of my visit to a meeting of the Federation of Academies of letters of 
Brasil in Rio de Janeiro in November, 1940, Silvio Julio, director of 
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the Revista das Academias de letras, the organ of the Federation, 
called attention to the lack of a Brasilian folklore society dedicated 
wholly to folklore as an independent science. He proposed the estab- 
lishment of a folklore division in the Federation of Academies, one 
of whose objectives would be the creation of such a society. This 
proposal was approved and the folklore division established, which 
set up a general organization for work in folklore and a plan of work 
in folkpoetry in particular during 1941. Basilio de Magalhaes was 
made director and Silvio Julio, secretary of this division. During 
1941, Silvio Julio, acting for the Federation, drew up a plan for the 
founding of an Instituto brasileiro de folklore, to be presented for 
the approval of the third congress of Academies of letters and intel- 
lectuals, to convene in Rio de Janeiro in October. This congress, 
in accord with the Federation, is to ask the president of Brasil to 
authorize the founding of this Institute and to maintain it officially 
as an organ of the government. The folklore division of the Federa- 
tion and any state branches it may have are to cooperate with the 
Institute and any of its coordinated state folklore societies, though 
these two systems of organization are to be independent entities. 
The projected activities of the Institute include the collection, classi- 
fication and study of folklore materials and their dissemination 
through a monthly publication, monographs, school books and museum 
exhibits. The resolutions, projects, plans, etc., concerning the folk- 
lore division of the Federation and the Institute are fully reported in 
the Revista das Academias de letras 1941, ano V, through vols. 
11-12. With the new folklore division and vigorous leadership of 
Silvio Julio, the new and live interest in folklore in the Federation 
is reflecing itself in its Revista, which is showing a marked increase 
in folklore articles. A Brasilian society of anthropology and ethno- 
logy, with Arthur Ramos as president, was established June 18 in the 
Faculty of philosophy of the University of Brasil, and may be ex- 
pected to interest itself in folklore. The Society of the friends of Rio 
de Janeiro, through its Commission on folklore, composed of Reinato 
de Almeida, Ayres de Andrade, Mario de Andrade, Luiz Heitor Correa 
de Azevedo, Brasilio Itiberé, Silvio Julio, Mariza Lira (chief inspirer 
of the exposition), Leonor Posada and Joaquim Ribeiro (president of 
the Commission), inaugurated its First exposition of carioca folk- 
lore on September 8, in the Brasilian press association in Rio, exhibit- 
ing objects of folk arts and crafts, of witchcraft and other material 
objects of folklore gathered through the Federal district of Brasil. 
The exposition lasted through September 13, and was accompanied 
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by a series of lectures on various phases of folklore by members of 
the Commission and others. 

The eighth annual National folk festival was held in Washington, 
D. C., May 1, 2 and 3. Various folk songs, dances etc., were executej 
by groups from all parts of the United States, representing the tre 
mendous variety of cultural currents that mingle in this greg 
country ; Indian, Spanish-Mexican, English, French, Negro, Swedish, 
Lithuanian, Norse, Rumanian, German, Swedish, Greek, etc., as well 
as those typically American. From abroad, a group of seventeen 
from Haiti attended this year. Also there was an exhibit of handi. 
crafts, and two academic conferences were held. An exhibit of 
commercial phonographic recordings of folksongs, ballads, Negro 
spirituals, square dances and calls of the U. S. A. was prepared by 
the Folklore committee, under the chairmanship of Fletcher Collins, 
for the thirty-first annual convention of the National council of teach. 
ers of English, at Atlanta, Georgia, November 20-22. The University 
of Denver, Colorado, and Professor L. J. Davidson, chairman of the 
Department of English literature there, invited all those interested in 
the collection, preservation, study and circulation of Rocky Mountain 
folklore to meet in Denver, July 21-24, for a series of lectures, dis- 
cussions, exhibits and demonstrations. A conference on the folk 
literature of New Mexico was held May 2 at the University of New 
Mexico in conjunction with the fourth annual festival of arts and 
crafts. The Hispanic foundation of the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D. C., aims to establish a photographic archive of His- 
panic fine and folk arts. 

Some new periodicals of interest to folklore made their first 
appearance during the year. In October appeared vol. I, no. 1 of 
América indigena, official organ of the Interamerican Indian insti- 
tute, whose establishment was recommended by the Eighth interna- 
tional congress of the American nations at Lima in 1938 and effected 
by the First Interamerican Indian conference at PAtzcuaro, Mexico 
in 1940. So far, the convention for the creation of the Institute 
has been signed by the governments of Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador 
and the U.S. A. The Institute is interested in all phases of Indian 
life in the Americas, including folklore, and proposes to foster and 
protect, as well as study, Indian arts and crafts, music, drama, dances, 
festivals and other traditional forms of Indian folk life. Articles im 
Spanish have English summaries and vice versa. This first number 
contains an article on Mexican folkmedicine. As a supplement to the 
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quarterly, América indigena, the bimonthly, Boletin indigenista, also 
began publication, “to provide current news regarding Indian affairs 
throughout the Americas.” Its text appears in both Spanish and 
English in parallel columns. Both periodicals are the same size. 
Also in October appeared vol. I, no. 1 of Waman Puma, revista 
mensual de cultura y folklore, é6rgano del Centro cultural deportivo 
Waman Puma de Ayala, in Cuzco, Peru. Since folklore is indicated 
in the subtitle, and the director, Victor Navarro del Aguila, is a 
member of Folklore Americas and has a vital interest in the folklore 
of this cultural capital of South America, the folklorist may welcome 
this new periodical to the field. The introductory statement on the 
first page says preference will be given to folklore and indicates that 
in time this may become a specialized folklore periodical. Two 
folklore articles appear in this number: Edmundo Arce Quiroz, 
Watuchi, of Ayacucho, and Edmundo Delgado Vivanco, Refranes y 
dichos en quechua, of Apurimac. The Revista del Caribe, a periodical 
of general cultura] interest and likely to publish folklore articles, 
was begun in August in Caracas, Venezuela, under the direction of 
Vicente Gerbasi. 

ABBREVIATIONS 
AA—American anthropologist. 
AS—American speech. 


BAFA—Boletin de la Asociacién folklérica argentina. Buenos Aires. 








EA—Estudios afrocubanos. Havana. 
FA—Folklore (of the—de las—das) Americas. 


FICU—Folklore, boletin del Departamento de folklore del Instituto 
de cooperacién universitaria. Buenos Aires. 


JAF—Journal of American folklore. 
P—E] palacio. Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


RAL—Revista das Academias de letras, orgao da Federacdo das 
Academias de letras do Brasil. Rio de Janeiro. 


RAMSP—Revista do Arquivo municipal. Sao Paulo, Brasil. 
RNC—Revista nacional de cultura. Caracas, Venezuela. 
SFQ—Southern folklore quarterly. 

SRCS—Sustancia, revista de cultura superior. Tucuman, Argentina. 
TFSB—Tennessee folklore society bulletin. 

TFSP—Texas folklore society publications. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Ball, Sydney H. The mining of gems and ornamental stones by 
American Indians. Anthropological papers, nos. 13-18. Wash. 
ington, D. C., U. S. government printing office 1941, paper 13, p, 
ix-xii, 1-77, plates 2-5. (Bureau of American ethnology. Bulletin 
no. 128.) 

General comments on their mining, uses, ideas of their origin, etc., among 
New World Indians of pre-Columbian times, and detailed comments on more 
than 50 individual stones. On types of ornaments, weapons, household 
utensils, mirrors, windows, charms, medicine, surgical, divining and musical 
instruments. 


Balys, J. Klaipédiskiu lietuviu tautosaka. Kaunas, Lituanistikos 
instituto, Lietuviu tautosakos archyvo leidinys 1940. 160 p. (Pub, 

of the Lithuanian folklore archives. Folklore studies, vol. VII) 
Good anthology of Lithuanian folklore from Memel region: 140 items 


of folkpoetry, 144 of tales and legends, 7 of customs, 149 of proverbs and 
120 of riddles. 


Boggs, Ralph Steele. Folklore de las Américas. BAFA 1940, II, nos, 
9-12, p. 91-96. 

Address by director of Folklore Americas, Oct. 17, 1940, in Sociedad 
cientifica argentina, Buenos Aires, upon presenting a certificate of member- 
ship to Santo S. Faré, president of Asociacién folklérica argentina, and 
receiving one from him in the latter society. 


Boggs, R. S. Folklore begins to play an important part. The Pan- 
american, May 1941, II, no. 2, p. 40-42. 


Boggs, R. S. Génesis de “Folklore Américas.” FA 1941, I, no. ], 
p. 1-3. 
Explains organization of this, the first Panamerican folklore society, 
April 1, 1940, and something of its functions. 


Boggs, R. S. Representation of national folklore societies in the 
Americas in Folklore Americas. FA 1941, I, no. 1, p. 3-4. 


Includes U.S.A., Mexico, Argentina, Bolivia and Brasil. 


Botkin, B. A. O folclore como fonte inexplorada de historia social. 
Planalto (Sao Paulo, Brasil) Aug. 1, 1941, I, no. 6, p. 2. 


Carrizo, Juan Alfonso. Normas éticas de la investigacién folklérica 
FICU 1941, II. trimestre, no. 4, p. 37-38. 


Speaks in behalf of a rigorously scientific methodology in folklore, 
especially in the collection of folklore materials, in which Carrizo has had 
great experience during the past 17 years. He urges collection directly by 
trained folklorists and by phonographic recording. 
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Corona; Studies in celebration of the eightieth birthday of Samuel 
Singer, professor emeritus, University of Berne, Switzerland; 
edited by Arno Schirokauer and Wolfgang Paulsen. Durham, 
North Carolina, Duke university press 1941. ix, 282 p. 

First 62 pages are devoted to folklore articles: A. Taylor, A metaphor 
of the human body in literature and tradition; A. Senn, On the sources of 
a Lithuanian tale; R. Jente, A review of proverb literature since 1920; and 
F. C. Sell, Ein Lobspruch von eim schiessen zu Augspurg 1509. Valuable 
assembly of contributions for general folklore by able scholars. 


Coviello, Alfredo. La posicién del escritor ante el folklore. SRCS 
1941, II, no. 7-8, p. 576-586. 


On the general nature of folklore materials and scientific handling of 
them by folklorists. 


Ginsberg, Morris. The life and work of Edward Westermarck. Soci- 
ological review (London) 1940, XXXII, 1-28. 


Good survey of the life, 1862-1939, and work of this famous authority 
on marriage customs of the world. 


Gonzalez, Eloy G. Curso sobre “folklore,” dato de psicologia colec- 
tiva; leido por . . . en los “Cursos libres de extensién cultural,” 
organizados por el Instituto pedagégico nacional. Boletin de la 
Academia nacional de la historia (Caracas, Venezuela) Oct.-Dec. 
1939, XXII, no. 88, p. 558-602. 


Six lectures on the general characteristics of folklore, as a general intro- 
duction to folklore for the student, with some illustrative material, particu- 
larly from Venezuela. Also pub. in Revista nacional de cultura (Caracas) 
1939, no. 10, p. 49-71; nos. 11-12, p. 89-107. 


Hunter, Helen Virginia. The ethnography of salt in aboriginal North 
America. Philadelphia, Clark printing house 1940. 63 p. 


M.A. thesis in anthropology, University of Pennsylvania. Bibliography 
of 174 items. Salt deposits, methods of obtaining and preparing it, in trade, 
as a condiment, its substitutes in diet, its use in hunting and trapping, as 
a preservative, in therapeutics and ceremonialism, and European influence. 
Touches on various bits of folklore of many types. Chiefly on U.S.A., some 
on Canada, a little on Mexico. 


Loorits, Oskar. Endis-eesti elu-olu, II: Lugemispalu metsaelust ja 
jahindusest. Tartu, RK “teaduslik kirjandus” 1941. 520 p. 74 
fig. (Riiklik kirjandusmuuseum. Folkloristliku osakonna toime- 
tused 15.) 


Of the woods and hunting in Estonia. 
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Miranda, Nicanor. O congresso internacional de folclore. Sao Paulo, 
Prefeitura do municipio de Sao Paulo, Departamento de cultur, 
1940. 24 p. 5 pl. (Publicagdes da Divisao de educagao e recreio, 
XIII.) 


A report on the Paris congress, previously published in RAMSP 1937 
(1938), ano IV, vol. XLII, 79-96. 


Quirés, Carlos Bernaldo de. Hacia una solucién del problema d¢d 
indio; trabajo presentado al Primer congreso argentino de k 
poblacién. BAFA 1940, II, nos. 9-12, p. 100-102. 


Taylor, Archer. A metaphor of the human body in literature and 
tradition. In Corona; studies in celebration of the eightieth birth. 
day of Samuel Singer, professor emeritus, University of Berne, 
Switzerland; ed. by Arno Schirokauer and Wolfgang Paulsen 
(Durham, N. C., Duke university press) 1941, p. 3-7. 

On the diverse uses of a symbolism which compares the human body to 
a house, in an ancient Egyptian fable, an allegorical passage in Ecclesiastes 


(12, 1-7), in riddles from various parts of the world, in the ballad of Sweet 
William’s ghost, and Thomas Dekker’s Gull’s Horn-Booke, 1609. 


Viidalepp, R. Tédéjuhiseid rahvaluulekogujaile. Tartu, Natsionalis. 
eeritud triikikoda “Tlutriikk” 1940. 96 p. (Commentationes 
archivi traditionum popularium estoniae 13.) } 


Vivé, Jorge A. Catalogo de la Biblioteca (1930-1939), preparado por 
su director. Tacubaya, D. F. 1940. 412 p. (Instituto pap 
americano de geografia e historia, pub. 47.) 

Contains many titles of Panamerican folklore interest. 


United States and Canada 


Barbeau, Marius and Daviault, Pierre. Contes populaires canadiens; 
7. série. JAF 1940, LIII, 89-190. 

French texts of 28 tales, 5 beliefs, 32 children’s games (some with musi), 
and words and music of 21 songs. 

Boggs, Ralph Steele. El folklore en los planes de estudios de las 
universidades de los Estados Unidos de América. Letras (Sa 
Marcos. Lima, Peru) 1940, no. 16, p. 230-236. 

Also in Revista universitaria, érgano de la Universidad del Cuzco 194, 

XXIX, no. 78, p. 145-154; and in FICU 1940, I, no. 2, p. 11, 12, 14; 1941, 

I, no. 3, p. 29-30. This article is a Spanish translation of “Folklore in th 
university curricula in the United States,” SFQ 1940, IV, 93-109. 

Braddy, Haldeen. Folklore of the Texas Big Bend. JAF 1941, LIV, 

60-67. 
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Bryan, Frank. On the Jefferson road. TFSP 1941, XVII, 1-25. 


Vivid description of folk life in the East Texas piney woods region during 
the Reconstruction period after the Civil War. 


Crum, Mason. Gullah; Negro life in the Carolina Sea Islands. 
Durham, N. C. Duke university press 1940. 366 p. 


Davidson, Levette Jay. Colorado folklore. The Colorado magazine 
(State historical society. Denver) 1941, XVIII, no. 1, p. 1-13. 
Address delivered at the annual meeting of the State historical society, 
Dec. 10, 1940. General survey, with a number of examples of various folk 
narratives, poetry and regional names. 


Davidson, Levette Jay. Rocky mountain folklore. SFQ 1941, V, 
205-219. 


Read at the Western folklore conference, University of Denver, July, 
1941. Random sampling of various materials. 


Dobie, James Frank and Boatright, Mody C. and Ransom, Harry H. 
Mustangs and cow horses; edited by . . . Austin, Texas folklore 
society 1940. xi, 429 p. il. (Texas folklore society pub. XVI.) 

37 articles by various authors. A grand compilation of range horse 
lore and the ways of range men with horses. Grouped under general headings 
of Mustang Texas, Mustangs of the staked plains, Legendary wild horses, 
Caballos, A-riding and a-pitching, A man and his horse, and Horse heroes. 
Includes legends and tales, customs, folkspeech, including Spanish and English 
horse terms, and various aspects of folklore pertaining to horses. (Due to 
the unity of theme in this volume, separate entries for the individual articles 
have not been made, as is usually done). 


Drums and shadows; survival studies among the Georgia coastal 
Negroes; [by the] Savannah unit, Georgia writers’ project, Work 
projects administration; foreword by Guy B. Johnson, photo- 
graphs by Muriel and Malcolm Bell. Athens, University of Georgia 
press 1940. xx, 274 p. 24 pl. 


Dutton, Bertha P. The Navaho wind way ceremonial. P 1941, 
XLVIII, no. 4, p. 73-82. 


4 il. of sandpaintings and description of related folklore of various 
types, though the prime objective is to work a cure. 


Dutton, Bertha P. The new Hall of ethnology. P 1941, XLVIII, 
no. 8, p. 178-188. 
Describes the Museum of New Mexico, opened July 1, 1941. Exhibits 


arts and crafts of modern Indians, especially those of the Southwest: 
Pueblo, Navaho, Apache. 
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Ericson, Eston Everett. Folklore and folkway in the Tarboro (N, (,) 
Free press (1824-1850). SFQ 1941, V, 107-125. 


Paper read at sixth annual meeting of Southeastern folklore society jp 
Charlottesville, Virginia, April 4-5, 1941. Compendium of miscellaneoys 
oddities, freaks, marvels, folklore, etc., reported in the files of this newspaper 
from North Carolina, from everywhere, but chiefly from U.S.A. 


Fitchett, E. H. Traditions of the Free Negro in Charleston, §, ¢, 
Journal of Negro history 1940, XXV, 139-152. 


Greene, Maude. The background of the Beale street blues. TFSB 
1941, VII, no. 1, p. 1-10. 


General folklore background and various bits of folklore of Beale street 
in Memphis, Tennessee. 


Guerra, Fermina. Rancho Buena Vista: its ways of life and tradi. 
tions. TFSP 1941, XVII, 59-77. 


Various bits of folklore, anecdotes, cures, legends, customs, associated 
with this Webb County ranch. 


Hurt, Wesley R. Notes on the Santa Ana Indians. P 1941, XLVIII, 
no. 6, p. 181-148. 


Miscellaneous notes, including many on folklore: customs, festivals, 
dances, arts and crafts. 


Ives, Ronald L. Folklore of eastern Middle Park, Colorado. JAF 
1941, LIV, 24-43. 


Summary report on a miscellany of folklore, notably tales and songs, 
from White ranchers. 


Justus, May. Mr. Songcatcher and company. New York, Doubleday, 
Doran 1940. 237 p. 


Reviewed by Edwin C. Kirkland in SFQ 1941, V, 186. Story for children, 
with much miscellaneous folklore interspersed, especially folkpoetry: songs, 
weather sayings, etc. 


Lucero-White, Aurora. The folklore of New Mexico, vol. one: re 
mances, corridos, cuentos, proverbios, dichos, adivinanzas; com- 
piled and edited by . . . Santa Fe, New Mexico, Seton village 
press 1941. 49 p. 

Stated purpose is to place in hands of public and students materials 
heretofore unavailable except to those engaged in research. A second 
vol., of religious and secular folkplays, is promised. Vol. 1 contains Spanish 
words only of 24 ballads, 18 folktales, 255 proverbs and 119 riddles, with 

some notes and vocabulary. This is indeed a handy vol. 
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McAllester, David. Water as a disciplinary agent among the Crow 
and Blackfoot. American anthropologist 1941, XLIII, 593-604. 


Of interest for custom, belief and folk narratives. 


McKee, Louise and Summers, Richard. Dusty desert tales. Cald- 
well, Idaho, Caxton printers 1941. 191 p. il. 


Pima, Apache, Hopi, Yuma tales retold. 


Morris, Alton C. Southern folklore quarterly. South Atlantic bul- 
letin 1941, VII, no. 1, p. 1 and 8. 


Good brief survey of past activities and future aims of this folklore 
periodical, now in its fifth year, by its able editor. 


Opler, Morris Edward. Apache life-way. Chicago, University of 
Chicago press 1941. 275 p. 


Parsons, Elsie Clews. Notes on the Caddo. Menasha, Wisconsin 
1941. 76 p. 6 fig. (Memoirs of the American anthropological 
assn. no. 57. Supplement to American anthropologist, vol. 43, 
no. 3, part 2.) 


Describes a variety of folklore aspects of these Indians of Oklahoma. 


Price, Lloyd E. Yogi oil. TFSP 1941, XVII, 35-39. 


Describes the itinerant patent medicine vendor. 


Ramirez, Manuel D. Italian folklore from Tampa, Florida; intro- 
duction. SFQ 1941, V, 101-106. 
Background and Italian words only of 3 folksongs of this group. 


Sanders, J.O. Honor the fiddler! TFSP 1941, XVII, 78-90. 


On this folktype in Texas, with detailed consideration of some examples 
of the type. 


Schaeffer, Claude E. and Roland, Leo J. A partial bibliography of 
the archaeology of Pennsylvania and adjacent states; prepared by 
Pennsylvania historical survey (Frontier forts and trails survey), 
Federal works agency, Work projects administration; edited by 
... Harrisburg, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Dept. of public 
instruction, Pennsylvania historical commission 1941. iv, 45 p. 
Mimeographed. 

Includes many titles of folklore interest. 
Scott, Leslie M. Indian women as food providers and tribal coun- 


selors. Oregon historical quarterly (Portland) 1941, XLII, 208- 
219. 


Vivid description with miscellaneous details of folklore interest. 
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Smith, Grace Partridge. Folklore from “Egypt.” JAF 1941, Ly, 
48-59. 
“Egypt” is southern Illinois. 15 tales, items of folkmedicine and various 
beliefs. 
Speck, Frank G. Catawba religious beliefs, mortuary customs, and 
dances. Primitive man (Washington, D. C.) 1939, XII, no, 2 
p. 21-57. 


Turney-High, Harry Holbert. Ethnography of the Kutenai. Me 
nasha, Wisconsin 1941. 202 p. 8 pl. Memoirs of the American 
anthropological assn. no. 56. Supplement to the American anthro. 
pologist, vol. 43, no. 2, part 2.) 

Describes a variety of folklore aspects of these Indians of Montana, 
Idaho and British Columbia. 


Upton, Elsie. The Austin hill folk. TFSP 1941, XVII, 40-48. 


Description of the life and various bits of folklore of these descendants 
of Texas pioneers, who preserve the tradition of their ancestors with little 
change. 


Latin America 
Albuquerque Lima, Silvio Julio. Pampa. RAL 1941, ano V, vol. XI, 
no. 33, p. 287-309; vol. XII, no. 34, p. 77-103. 

Description of gaucho life in Rio Grande do Sul, in the plain country 
bordering Uruguay and Argentina, including verses of folksongs and various 
bits of folklore. 

Albuquerque Lima, Silvio Julio. Os contos de Alcides Maya. RAL 
1941, ano V, vol. XII, no. 35, p. 200-223. 


Considers folklore elements of gaucho life on the pampas of Rio Grande 
do Sul reflected in the works of this native of that region. 


Albuquerque Lima, Silvio Julio. Os contos de Simdes Lopes Neto. 
RAL 1941, ano V, vol. XII, no. 35, p. 244-256. 
In considering these literary gaucho tales, many fine observations are 
included which are important for the folklore of Rio Grande do Sul. 
Alvarez del Villar, José. Historia de la charreria. Mexico, D. F, 
Imp. Londres 1941. 390 p. 55 fig. 
Detailed study of this folktype, the Mexican cowboy, his dress, spurs, 
weapons, saddle, etc. 
Artayeta, Enrique Amadeo. La pulperia; su etimologia y definicién. 
BAFA 1940, II, nos. 9-12, p. 102-103. 
Suggests as etymon Mexican pulqueria, Cuban pulperia where pulpa de 
tamarindo is sold, or Argentine Indian pulcu a fermented drink and later 


applied to almost any alcoholic drink. Describes the typical Argentine 
pulperia and its functions. _ 
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Baldus, Herbert. Maximiliano, principe de Wied-Neuwied. RAMSP 
1941, ano VII, vol. LXXIV, p. 283-291. 


On the studies and descriptions of primitive folklife in Brasil, especially 
among the Botocudos, of this early ninteenth century German. 


Barre, Weston la. The Uru of the Rio Desaguadero. AA 1941, 
XLIII, 493-522, 3 fig. 


In Bolivia, along the Peruvian border, between lakes Titicaca and Poopo. 
Various folklore items. 


Barrett, S. A. Mitologia cayapa: el universo; por ... ; versién 
espafiola de Tomas Rueda. Revista municipal (Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor) 1941, XVI, nos. 83, 84, 85, p. 167-168. 


Descriptive account of the nature of the universe, according to the 
Cayapa Indians. 


Bertoni, Moisés S. Los guayakies, caracteres antropolégicos, razas 
etnolégicas y resefia cultural (apuntes péstumos). Revista de la 
Sociedad cientifica del Paraguay (Asuncién) Aug. 15, 1941, V, 
no. 2, p. 2-62. 

Describes and discusses various aspects of their folklore: customs, beliefs, 


mythology, legends, songs, personal names, dwellings, dress, cures, smoking 
mate, food, musical instruments, arts and crafts. 


Boggs, Ralph Steele. Bibliografia del folklore mexicano. Boletin 
bibliografico de antropologia americana (Instituto panamericano 
de geografia e historia. Mexico, D. F.) 1939, III, no. 3, p. 1-122 
independent pagination, after p. 258 in this no.) 

1,323 items, classified and commented, constituting a somewhat complete 


bibliography of Mexican folklore up to 1939, and can be brought up to date 
through these SFQ bibliographies. 


Boggs, R. S. El folklore espafiol en el Nuevo Mundo. BAFA 1940, 
III, nos. 1-2, p. 8-10. 
Briefly indicates New World survivals of various types of folklore from 


Spain, difficulty in distinguishing them from Indian, Negro and other ele- 
ments, and the complex nature of the folklore of Spain itself. 


Boggs, R.S. South American folklore regions and their study. SFQ 
1941, V, 157-167. 


Indicates the regions and numerous opportunities for folklore studies to 
be made in them. 


Cabrera, Ana S. de. Rutas de América; el folklore, la musica, la 
historia, la leyenda, las costumbres ; dibujos de Franeisco de Santo. 
Buenos Aires, Ed. Peuser 1941. 246 p. 
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Cadilla de Martinez, Maria. Raices de la tierra; coleccién de cuentys 
populares y tradiciones. Arecibo, Puerto Rico, Tip. Herndnde, 
1941, 242 p. 


Surveys development of the folktale in the world, Spain, Spanish America 
and Puerto Rico. Notes on informants and their speech. Texts of ten tale 
of Juan Bobo, 8 of Pedro Urdemalas and 4 of Juan Cuchilla, nicely annotate 
and with name and provenience of informant. Cock-fighting. The broom jn 
various types of Puerto Rican folklore. Bull-fighting. Puerto Rican folk. 
poetry, especially its journalistic aspect, with numerous verses. Two parnt 
tales. Puerto Rican beliefs, with a list of 108. Puerto Rican folk humor in 
poetry and speech. 


Camara Cascudo, Luiz da. Informacéo de historia e etnografia, 
[Natal?], Renda, Priori 1940. 211 p. 


Fine synthesis of various folklore themes of primitive Brasil (custom, 
myth, tradition, belief), rich in comparative references. 


Carneiro, Edison. The structure of African cults in Bahia. JAF 
1940, LIII, 271-278. 


Author says he studied Negro life in Bahia, Brasil, from 1933 to 1939, 
and published most of his material in Religides negras and in Negros bantus, 
Rio, Civilisacao brasileira 1936 and 1937, and in Brasilian periodicals. Here 
he describes and discusses the candomblés or Negro religious societies, 
especially their organization. 


Carrera Vergara, Eudosio. La Lima criolla de 1900. Lima, Peru, 
A. J. Rivas Berrio 1940. 240 p. 


Castellvi, Marcelino de. Metodologia de las encuestas folkléricas, 
Universidad Catélica bolivariana (Medellin, Colombia) 1941, VI, 
nos. 19-20, p. 263-292. 


Questionnaire for collection of Colombian folklore, adapted from European 
models, illustrated with Colombian examples from various departments, 
furnished by students in the Escuela normal superior in Bogota, when Cas 
tellvi gave a folklore course there in 1938, with detailed instructions fo 
collectors and model cards to be filled out, and a brief international biblic 
graphy of important folklore pubs. This serious and well grounded effort 
augurs well for an archive of Colombian folklore and for the diffusion 
scientific methods of the field in Colombia. 


Cerda Silva, Roberto de la. Los mixes. Revista mexicana de soci 
logia 1940, afio II, vol. II, no. 2, p. 63-113. 


Describes various aspects of the folklore of these Mexican Indians 
Oaxaca. 


Cerda Silva, Roberto de la. Los mame. Revista mexicana é& 
sociologia 1940, afio II, vol. II, no. 3, p. 61-100. 
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Cerda Silva, Roberto de la. Los zoque. Revista mexicana de socio- 
logia 1940, afio II, vol. II, no. 4, p. 61-96. 


Consejo nacional de educacién. Antologia folklérica argentina para 
las escuelas de adultos. Buenos Aires, Guillermo Kraft 1940. 
239 p. 

Texts of various types of folk prose narratives, poetry, including verses 
to a variety of folkdances, and riddles, not specifically annotated variants 
for scientific use, but a fine anthology, compiled on the basis of the rich 
manuscript archive gathered by the Council in 1921, for school use, to pre- 
serve the unity and character of the national culture of the Argentine 
folk, a praiseworthy purpose that could well be imitated elsewhere. 


Consejo nacional de educacién. Antologia folkl6rica argentina para 
las escuelas primarias. Buenos Aires, Guillermo Kraft 1940. 
250 p. 

Similar to the preceding text above; indeed, a majority of the texts 


are identical, others are omitted, and a new, large section of some 50 p. 
of “Rimas infantiles y canciones de cuna” has been introduced. 


Corréa Filho, Virgilio. Sdbre folclore do Brasil. RAL 1941, ano V, 
vol. XII, no. 34, p. 43-48. 
Various general observations on folklore in Brazil, and on the work of 


the National council on education and Institute of literature in Buenos Aires 
in folklore. 


Cuadra, Pablo Antonio. [Nicaraguan folklore.] Ia prensa (Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua) Oct. 21, 1940, p. 3; Nov. 4, 1940, p. 2-3; Nov. 18, 
1940, p. 5; Nov. 25, 1940, p. 5; Jan. 13, 1941, p. 3. 


Texts of various items: tongue-twisters, folkpoetry, tales, lullabies, 
prayers, rimes, children’s games, proverbs, etc. 


Departamento de folklore. In Circular informativa y bibliografica de 
los cursos de cultura Catélica (Buenos Aires) 1940, no. 33, p. 
36-39. 


Report on activities of the folklore department of the Cursos in 1940. 


Donaire Vizarreta, Juan. Campifia iquefia; aspectos folkléricos. 
Lima, Peru, Imp. La moderna 1941. 135 p. 


Fray Ramén Rojas en Guadalupe. La trilla. La leyenda del pallar. El 
macamaca. La elaboracién del puro (la poda, la pisa, la saca). El Carnaval. 
La yunsa. Los angelitos. La jarana. Las novenas—el toro y la mufieca. Las 
cruces. Los cantores. Describes various kinds of folklore from Ica, Peru, 
including many bits of folkpoetry. 
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Espinosa Jr., Aurelio Macedonio. The field of Spanish folklore jp 
America, SFQ 1941, V, 29-35. 
Encourages work in this field by surveying briefly how little material has 
been collected in the folktale (c. 1,600), traditional ballad (c. 250), riddle 
(c. 3,000), proverb (cites only 2 collections), copla (cites only J. A. Carrizo), 
folkmusic (laments lack of folklorists with musical training, but cites Vicente 
T. Mendoza) and folkdrama (chief collectors’ item has been Moros y cris. 
tianos). 


Faré, Santo S. El folklorismo y su funcién social y politica; musegs 
folkléricos regionales ; un discurso en Parana. Buenos Aires, Imp. 
Mercatali 1939. 49 p. (Asociacién folklérica argentina, cuaderno 
folklé6rico no. 3.) 

Profound philosophic general observations on Argentine folklore, an 
energetic plea for the urgent need of regional folklore museums, and a lecture 


on “E] folklorismo en Entre Rios,” by this dynamic president of the Asociacién 
folklo6rica argentina. 


Faré, Santo S. Sentido del folklore argentino. BAFA 1940, II, nos, 
9-12, p. 89-91. 


Address by the president of the Asociacién folklorica argentina, Oct. 11, 
1940, in the Sociedad cientifica argentina in Buenos Aires, upon presenting 
a diploma of corresponding member to me. 


Faré, Santo S. Martin Fierro. BAFA 1940, II, nos. 9-12, p. 85-86. 
Speech on inauguration of the Plaza Martin Fierro, July 14, 1940. 


Faré, Santo S. Nuestro folklorismo. BAFA 1940, III, nos. 1-2, p. 
3-4. 
Declares the Asociacién folklérica argentina to be an institution dedicated 


to the service of “argentinidad” and an instrument of “argentinizacién;” it 
remains for the science of folklore to indicate what methods to follow. 


Faré, Santo S. Folklore del litoral: una novela de ambiente. BAFA 
1940, III, nos. 1-2, p. 5-6. 


Praises skill of Ernesto Ezquer Zelaya in portraying folklore of his native 
Corrientes, as seen in his novel, Poncho Celeste-Vincha Punzo. 


Federacéo das Academias de letras do Brasil. O folklore na Fe 
deracdo das Academias do Brasil. RAL 1941, ano V, vol. XI, no. 
31, p. 97-100. 


Projects organization of work of the folklore division for 1941. 


Federacéo das Academias de letras do Brasil. Divisado de folklore. 
RAL 1941, ano V, vol. XII, no. 34, p. 107-109. 


Further report on activities of the folklore division. 
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Instituto brasileiro de folklore; projeto de fundagao do Instituto 
prasileiro de folklore. RAL 1941, ano V, vol. XII, 312-327. 


Figueira, Gastén. Entre los indios jibaros. América, revista de la 
Asociacién de escritores y artistas americanos (Havana) 1941, 
XI, no. 3, p. 49-52. 

Synthesis of Bertrand Flornoy’s Haute-Amazone, Paris 1939, 276 p., 
which describe a trip from Antwerp to Guayaquil, Quito, Bafios, Rio Verde 
and among 8 branches of Jibaro Indians: Achual, Aguaruna and Huambiza, 
recording their speech and data on their food, hunting and fishing ways, 
dress, architecture and practice of reducing the size of human heads, and 
making a collection of objects, phonograph records (especially of witchcraft), 
a film and 3,000 photographs. 


Freyre, Gilberto. Regiao e tradicaéo; prefacio de José Lins do Rego; 
il. de Cicero Dias. Rio de Janeiro, José Olympio 1941. 264 p. 
Brings together and revises somewhat 9 articles published in scattered 
places from 1917 to 1939, constituting something of an intellectual biography 
of the author between the ages of 16 and 30, in relation to his region around 
Recife. Of interest for many and varied descriptive details of the folklore 
of this region, and, in the next to last section, of the gaucho and Rio Grande 
do Sul. 


Garcia, Juan Criséstomo. Folklore colombiano. Boletin de historia 
y antigiiedades, 6rgano de la Academia colombiana de historia 
(Bogota, Colombia) 1941, XXVIII, nos. 315-316, p. 138-146. 


Miscellaneous observations, especially pertinent to Colombian folklore, 
but with numerous allusions to other countries. 


Goldman, Irving. Cosmological beliefs of the Cubeo Indians. JAF 
1940, LIII, 242-247. 
Tukano-speaking Indians in southeastern Colombia, not much affected by 
White contact. Author’s notes on miscellaneous folklore items collected by 
him during a stay of 10 months there in 1939-1940: beliefs and customs 
relating to the dead, couvade, beliefs about river and forest spirits and 
heavenly bodies, and legendary and traditional narratives about the be- 
ginnings of the world and of men. 


Gonzalez Bonilla, Luis A. Los yaquis. Revista mexicana de socio- 
logia 1940, afio II, vol. II, no. 1, p. 57-88. 


Describes various aspects of folklore of these Indians of Sonora. 


Gonzalez Obregén, L. Las calles de México. I: Leyendas y sucedidos; 
da. ed. con prélogo y elogios de Don Carlos Gonzalez Pefia, Don 
Rafael Lépez y Don Artemio de Valle-Arizpe; il. de Bardasano y 
Molina. II: Vida y costumbres de otros tiempos; prélogo de Luis 
G. Urbina. Mexico, D. F., Ed. Botas 1941. xix, 222 p. xii, 233 
p. in 1 vol. 
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Goyeneche, Arturo. Martin Fierro. BAFA 1940, II, nos. 9-12, p, 
84-85. 


Humboldt, Alejandro de. Viaje a las regiones equinocciales dei nueyy 
continente, hecho en 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802, 1803 y 1804 por A. de 
Humboldt y A. Bonpland, redactado por Alejandro de Humbolit; 
traduccién de Lisandro Alvarado; libros 1. y 2. y suplemento, 3. y 
4. y apéndice y suplemento, 5. y 6. y apéndice; tomos I, II, Il, 
Caracas, Venezuela, Escuela técnica industrial, Talleres de artes 
graficas 1941. xlviii, 481 p.; 458 p.; 401 p. (Biblioteca venezolana 
de cultura. Coleccién “Viajes y naturaleza.’’) 


Contains various and scattered items of folklore interest of Latin Ame. 
rica around the beginning of the 19th century. 


Ibarra Jr., Alfredo. Cuentos y leyendas de México. Mexico, D. F, 
accién 1941. 312 p. il. 

Literary account of legends, tales, festivals, customs, etc., from various 
parts of Mexico, especially Oaxaca. State of origin is given for every item. 
Some are of European origin; others are purely indigenous. Ibarra’s pro- 
found and sympathetic understanding of the folk of his native land, his 
utilization of authentic materials and his localization of them make this book 
of value for the folklorist. 


Igualada, Francisco de. Informe sobre el Centro de investigaciones 
lingiiisticas y etnograficas de la Amazonia colombiana, 1933-1940. 
Amazonia colombiana americanista (Seminario de Sibundoy, 
Putumayo, Colombia) 1940, I, nos. 2-3, p. 61-79. 

Bibliography of pubs. and mss. being prepared. Section B, p. 66-68, 
nos. 26-45, is Folklore. This active center is interested in folklore, and 
several of the mss. listed well arouse the curiosity of the folklorist. 


Jijena Sanchez, Rafael. Notas para una bibliografia hispano ame 
ricana del folklore. FICU 1941, I, no. 3, p. 31-32. 


Cites a few of the more important works from every country. 


Jiménez Borja, Arturo. Leyendas del Pert, recogidas por... ; 
dibujos de Julia Codesido. A pamphlet inserted loose in the peri- 
odical 3 (Lima, Peru) 1941, no. 8. 16 p. 


18 texts of various folk narrative types (myth, legend, tradition, tale), 
with name of informant and place collected. 


Krause, Fritz. Nos sertdes do Brasil; relatorio e resultados da 
expedicao de Leipzig ao Aragudia, em 1908; traducdo de Ego 
Schaden; prefacio de Herbert Baldus. RAMSP 1940, ano VI, vol 

LXXII, p. 215-232; 1941, ano VII, vol. LXXIII, p. 77-90; vol 
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LXXIV, p. 299-319; vol. LXXV, p. 229-244; vol. LXXVI, p. ?; 
vol. LX XVII, p. 179-194; vol. LXXVIII, p. 233-256. 


Continues translation of In den Wildnissen Brasiliens, Leipzig, R. Voigt- 
laender 1911. Studies Karaja, Xavajé, Tapirapé and Kayapé tribes. 


Landes, Ruth. Fetish worship in Brazil. JAF 1940, LIII, 261-270. 


Describes candomblés, or Negro religious societies, of Bahia, especially 


their gods. 


leFort, Emilio Carlos. Some trends in contemporary Spanish- 
American letters: III. American motifs. Lectures delivered at 
the Hispanic-American institute; University of Miami studies 
(Coral Gables, Florida) Jan. 1941, no. 2, p. 238-249. 


Includes some survey of Spanish American literature’s indebtedness to 
native folklore. 


Lipkind, William. Caraja cosmography. JAF 1940, LIII, 248-251. 


Brief survey of miscellaneous folklore items of these rather isolated 
Indians of central Brasil. 


Lowie, Robert H. Note on the northern Gé tribes of Barzil. AA 1941, 
XLIII, 188-196. 
Rev. by H. B. in RAMSP 1941, ano VII, vol. LXXVII, 198. Sums up 
work of Nimuendaju on the Ramkékamekra (Canella), Apinayé and Cherente, 
including various folklore materials, and adds some comparative notes. 


luna P., Julio. Folklore peruano: la chicheria cuzquefia; sintesis 
social de psicologia india. Revista universitaria, 6rgano de la 
Universidad de Cuzco 1940, XXIX, no. 78, p. 93-97. 


Brief observations on various folklore related to it, suggestive of in- 
teresting paths for more detailed study. 


Macedo Soares Guimaraes, Fabio de. Divisio regional do Brasil. 
Revista brasileira de geografia 1941, III, 318-373. 


Magalhdes, Brasilio de. O folklore no Brasil; influéncia da “escola 
romantica” no aparecimento dos primeiros escritos sdbre o nosso 
folklore; obras gerais, publicadas até agora. RAL 1941, ano V, 
vol. XI, no. 33, p. 237-247. 


Chiefly a historical survey of Brasilian folklore bibliography, especially 
relating its early phase, in the late 19th century, to the Romantic movement. 


Magalhdes, Basilio de. El papagayo en las narraciones y poesias 
folkléricas. FICU 1941, II. trimestre, no. 4, p. 34-35. 


Citations of its occurrence chiefly in Brasilian folkpoetry and tales. 






Martinez-Fortin y Foyo, José A. Los cometas en el folklore rem 
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diano. Revista bimestre cubana (Havana) 1941, XLVII, no. 2,p 
218-227. 


Lists 16 appearances of comets, 1811-1937, and various facts about them, 
especially of folk interest in San Juan de los Remedios, Cuba. 


Martinez G., Rat]. Los aztecas; breve estudio histérico-social. Revis. 


ta mexicana de sociologia 1939, afio I, vol. I, no. 3, p. 41-63. 
Describes various aspects of folklore of these Indians of central Mexico, 


Mishkin, Bernard. Cosmological ideas among the Indians of the 


southern Andes. JAF 1940, LIII, 225-241. 


Summarizes materials available in early colonial Spanish chroniclers 
about pre-Spanish Peruvian Indians’ beliefs and accounts of origin and early 
history of the world and themselves and explanations of the world about 
them: creation myths from both the coastal and Andean regions, legends of 
the coming of the Incas and establishing of their authority, and various 
beliefs concerning heavenly bodies. Reports corresponding material collected 
by the author in Kauri, a village of Cuzco in 1938. 


Nichols, Madaline W. The historic gaucho. Hispanic American 


historical review (Duke university, Durham, North Carolina) 
1941, XXI, 417-424. 


Depicts this folktype, chiefly in Argentina, on the basis of data from 
historic writings of the 18th and 19th centuries. 


Nichols, Madaline W. The Argentine gaucho. Bulletin of the Pan- 


american union (Washington, D. C.) May 1941, LXXV, 271-275. 


Orozco R., Efrén. La comisién organizadora del segundo congreso 


interamericano de turismo presenta: El] mensajero del sol, del 
prof. Efrén Orozco R., en el estadio nacional, el 21 de septiembre 
de 1941 a las 11.30 hs., en honor a los asistentes a este congreso y 
al cuarto panamericano de carreteras. Mexico, D. F., Talleres 
graficos de la nacién 1941. 60 p. 11 il. (Secretaria de gober- 
naci6n. Direccién general de poblacién.) 

Text in Spanish and English. A dramatization from Aztec themes, with 
notes on the music by Angel E. Salas and Ratl G. Guerrero, on the chore- 
ography by Luis Felipe Obregén, on the plot by Efrén Orozco R., and 
historical notes (only in the English section) by A. J. Brooks. Many items 
of folklore are involved in this pageant. 


Ortiz, Fernando. La cubanidad y los negros. EA 1939 (pub. 1941), 


III, 3-15. 


Defines “cubanidad” as the peculiar quality of Cuban culture, and the 
sense of identification with it in an individual. Examines its complex tex- 
ture: indigenous, European, African, Asiatic, especially its African elements. 
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Parsons, Elsie Clews. Cosmography of Indians of Imbabura prov- 
ince, Ecuador. JAF 1940, LIII, 219-224. 


Miscellaneous folklore items, especially beliefs. 


Pierson, Donald. Os “africanos” da Baia. RAMSP 1941, ano VII, 
vol, LXXVIII, 39-64. 


Plath, Oreste. Grafismo animalista en el hablar del pueblo chileno; 
heroismos y alegrias arrancados del folklore; el corvo. Santiago 
de Chile, Diario “La tarde” 1941. 36 p. 


Cites, p. 3-21, a miscellany of Chilean folk words, names, phrases, street 
vendors’ cries, proverbs, proverbial comparisons, beliefs, folk remedies, fes- 
tivals, customs, dances, children’s games, poetry, arts and crafts, food and 
drink, and legends, in which the influence of birds, beasts and fish are seen. 
Describes, p. 25-31, a variety of Chilean folklore manifestations, especially 
those associated with the Chilean folk in a heroic or festive spirit. Describes, 
p. 35-86, the Chilean “roto’s” skill with his “corvo” knife. 


Ramos, Arthur. As novas diretrizes da antropologia; discurso pro- 
nunciado na solenidade de inauguracao da Sociedade brasileira 
de antropologia e etnologia, em 18 de junho Ultimo na Faculdade 
nacional de filosofia, pelo presidente efetivo da mesma sociedade, 
prof. Arthur Ramos. Jornal do commercio (Rio de Janeiro, 
Brasil) July 20, 1941, p. 4. 


Inaugural presidential address, outlining the future course of activities 
of this society, including folklore. 
Ramos, Arthur. Acculturation among the Brazilian Negroes. Jour- 
nal of Negro history 1941, XXVI, no. 2, p. 244-250. 
Chiefly an illustration, of interest to folklore, of how the African religious 
tradition of Negroes in Bahia, Brasil, changed under White influence. 
Redfield, Robert. The folk culture of Yucatan. Chicago, Illinois, 
University of Chicago press 1941. 416 p. il. 


Rodriguez de Melo, M. Varzea do Asst; prélogo de Luis da Camara 
Cascudo. Sido Paulo, Brasil, Ed. Cadernos de Hora presente 1941 
190 p. 


Festivals. Traditions. Seca. Mucaias. Aleijadinho. Tabatinqueiros. 


Rojas, Aristides. Estudios indigenas; contribucién a la historia 
antigua de Venezuela. Caracas, Ed. Cecilio Acosta 1941. 219 p. 


Rojas Gonzalez, Francisco. Los mazahuas. Revista mexicana de 
sociologia 1939, afio I, vol. I, nos. 4-5, p. 99-122. 


Describes various aspects of folklore of these Mexican Indians of the 
state of Mexico. 
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Rubio, Angel. Indios y culturas indigenas panamefias; apuntes, 
Panama 1940. 27 p. 


Brief historic survey of scholarship in the field and synthesis of categories 
and traits of indigenous cultures in Panama. 


Sette Mario. Maxabombas e maracatis. Recife, Brasil, Ed. Livraria 
universal 1941. 310 p. 


Poetry. Dances. Holy Week. Carnival. Street cries. Types and 
customs. 


Siegel, Morris. Religion in western Guatemala: a product of accul. 
teration. AA 1941, XLIII, 62-76. 


Of some interest for beliefs and festivals. 


Silva Ribeiro, Luis da. Os estudos etnograficos nos Acores. RAL 
1941, ano V, vol. XII, no. 35, p. 181-186. 


Preceded, p. 180-181, by an unsigned “Relacées folcléricas entre o Brasil 
e o arquipélago dos Acores,” whose natives have settled widely over Brasil 
and especially in Rio Grande do Sul. Hence the background value for 
Brasilian folklore of the bibliographic survey which follows. 


Teixeira, José A. Folklore goiano; cancionero, lendas, supersticées. 
Sao Paulo, etc. Brasil, Companhia editora nacional 1941. 434 p, 


Discussion and texts from Goiaz, especially of folkpoetry, which section 
covers p. 23-355. 


Tozzer, Alfred M. Landa’s Relacién de las cosas de Yucatan. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 1941. 400 p. 1 pl. 12 fig. 2 maps. (Peabody 
museum papers v. 18.) 


Traversari, Pedro Pablo. Acuarelas nacionales; el “folklore” en sus 
verdaderos aspectos; significado y sentido del folklore, especifica- 
cién del nacionalismo folklérico tradicional, folklore autéctono y 
nacionalizado, el indigenismo aborigen y las obras folkléricas de 
los pueblos americanos, la ciencia moderna del folklore y su 
normas directivas, los folkloristas y los centros de estudios y de 
acci6n del folklore en las Américas. Ultimas noticias (San Frat- 
cisco de Quito, Ecuador) 1941, IV, no. 1102 (Oct. 3), p. 11; 00 
1103 (Oct. 4), p. 11; no. 1104 (Oct. 6), p. 11; El sentir de las 
razas y el origen de sus manifestaciones musicales y artisticas, 
no. 1113 (Oct. 16), p. 11. 


General considerations of Latin American interest, in behalf of the de 
velopment of scientific folklore. 
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Wagley, Charles. World view of the Tapirape Indians. JAF 1940, 
LIII, 252-260. 

Miscellaneous folklore items, especially mythology, beliefs and legends, 
from this small group of less than 150 Tupi-speaking Indians of central 
Brasil, who have lived in such isolation that the author finds their aboriginal 
culture little changed. 


Wagner, Max Leopold. Rodolfo Lenz. Boletin de filologia (Insti- 
tuto de estudios superiores. Montevideo, Uruguay) 1940, III, 
nos. 13-14, p. 114-119. 


Commentary on the scholarly work of this great folklorist and linguist 
in the Spanish American field, who died in Santiago de Chile, Sept. 7, 1938. 


Yépez Miranda, Alfredo. El folklore peruano. Revista universitaria, 
érgano de la Universidad del Cuzco 1940, XXIX, no. 78, p. 65-73. 
Published previously in América (Havana, Cuba). General discussion 


of the rural Andean folklore of Peru contrasted with that of the urban coastal 
region, and folklore as a basis for the national spirit of the future. 


Zarate, Fidel A. Los lares iluminados. Lima, Peru, Empresa editora 
peruana 1941. 366 p. 14 pl. 

Literary description of land and people of Contumaza, in the Andes of 
central Peru, containing a valuable miscellany of folklore: Pablo, the local 
minstrel; cockfight; carnival; harvest; songs, dances; Christmas, Holy 
Week, penitentes; bullfights; witchcraft; customs; ete. 


MYTHOLOGY 


Gamiz, Abel. Mitologia mexicana: Quetzalcoatl. El] nacional (Me- 
xico, D. F.) May 11, 1941. 
This myth retold, followed by a glossary. 


Hernandez, José Alfredo. Myths and legends of old Peru. Lima, 
editions of magazine “3”. 1941. 16 unnumbered pages. 

Lecture in San Marcos university of Lima, summer school department, 

English summaries of various myths and legends of Inca days, gleaned from 


colonial Spanish historians and in some cases compared with modern Peruvian 
variants. 


Juarez Mujfioz, J. Fernando. Las teogonias indigenas de Guatemala. 
Anales de la Sociedad de geografia e historia (Guatemala) 1941, 
XVII, no. 2, p. 112-127. 


Mimenza Castillo, Ricardo. El culto de Quetzalcoatl. Anales de la 
Sociedad de geografia e historia (Guatemala) 1941, XVII, no. 
1, p. 30-31. 
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LEGEND AND TRADITION 


Blackwell, John William. Will-o-the-wisp of the Esperanza. TFsp 
1941, XVII, 118-119. 


Tradition about a mysterious light that hovered about Esperanza Creek, 
in Texas. 


Camara Cascudo, Luiz da. Seis mitos gatichos: angoéra, carbinclo, 
casa de M’bororé, mae do ouro, negrinho do pastoreio, zaoris, 
Porto Alegre, Brasil, Livraria do globo—Barcellos, Bertaso 1940, 
25 p. 

Reprint from Anais do III congresso sul-riograndense de historia ¢ 
geografia. Relates and discusses briefly each of these legends and tradi. 
tions from Rio Grande do Sul, Brasil, which show more strains of Tupi- 
Guarani and Spanish than of Portuguese or Negro. 


Cornejo Bouroncle, Jorge. El] tesoro de Pumakahua. Revista univer. 
sitaria, 6rgano de la Universidad del Cuzco 1940, XXIX, no. 78, 
p. 60-64. 


A legend of Inca treasure from Cuzco, Peru, retold. 


Cornejo Bouroncle, Jorge. Naymlap, el rey dios. Revista univer- 
sitaria, 6érgano de la Universidad del Cuzco 1940, XXIX, no. 78, 

p. 155-162. 
Relation of early legendary history of Lambayeque, Peru, reported by 


Miguel Cabello Balboa, a priest from Spain who traveled in Peru in the 
late 16th century. 


Cortazar, Augusto Rail. La imprenta: su origen, su gloria y su 
leyenda. Conferencias (Buenos Aires) Jan. 20, 1941, VI, no. 55, 
p. 88-110. 
Separate reprint, Buenos Aires, L. Lopez, 1941, 32 p. A lecture given 
in the Colegio nacional in Buenos Aires, Oct. 22, 1940. Discusses relations 
of printing with and its influence on legends of the world. 


Donoso Torres, Vicente. La leyenda del maestro americano. América, 
revista de la Asociacién de escritores y artistas americanos 
(Havana) 1941, XI, no. 3, p. 73-74. 

Vice-president of the National council of education, La Paz, Bolivia, 
retells legend of Inca Roca, who sought a man to complete the happiness of 
his people. To Cuzco, Peru, from the north came a great architect, from 
the east a physician, from the west a jurist, but none suited him. From th 
south, near Chuquisaca, Bolivia, came a great amauta or teacher, who could 
construct the future of youth. On him the Inca placed his hope. 


Dozo Lebeaud, L. Ketré-witri, leyenda araucana de la pampa. BAFA 
1940, II, nos. 9-12, p. 105-106. , 


Laguna de General Acha, La Pampa. 
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Eckstorm, Fannie Hardy. Indian place names of the Penobscot val- 
ley and the Maine coast. Orono, Maine, University press 1941. 
xxix, 272 p. (University of Maine studies, 2nd series, no. 55. Maine 
bulletin vol. XLIV, no. 4.) 


Under many of the names, in considering their origin, folk traditional 
material is briefly introduced. 


Farfan, José Maria Benigno. Folklore peruano. Boletin de la Socie- 
dad geografica de Lima 1941, LVIII, ler trimestre, p. 60-63. 

Discusses legend of Tsusej-Yanej and Wana-Kirma, from Huachupampa, 
Peru. 

Franco, Alberto. La leyenda; bosquejo de un estudio folklérico. 
Buenos Aires, Ediciones Catélicas argentinas 1940. 39 p. (Insti- 
tuto de cooperacién universitaria. Pubs. del Departamento de 
folklore.) 

An elementary, general lecture, with bibliography, for students in the 
department of folklore, on folk narrative types, theories of Miiller, Benfey, 
Tylor and Lang, types of material found in legends and their comparative 
study. 

Hernandez, José Alfredo. Myths and legends of old Peru. [See 
same entry under ‘“Mythology.”’} 


Loomis, C. G. The ring of Polycrates in the legends of the saints. 
JAF 1941, LIV, 44-47. 


Cites a number of variants from saints’ legends literature of the motive 
of recovering a ring, key or other object from a fish. 


Loomis, R. S. King Arthur and the Antipodes: Celtic traditions of 


the nether world and their influence on Arthurian legend. Modern 
philology 1941, XXXVIII, 289-304. 


Lowndes, M.S. Ghosts that still walk: rea] ghosts of America. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf 1941. 


Milford, Stanley J. Why the coyote has a black spot on his tail. 
P 1941, XLVIII, no. 4, p. 83-84. 


Hopi origin legend of Skeleton clan at Orabi. English text. 


Murgueytio, Reinaldo. Yachay-huasi; leyendas, cuentos, fabulas, 
poesias y vocabulario aborigenes ; libro de lectura del normal rural 
de Uyumbicho; traducido al quechua por el prof. sr. Humberto 
Vinueza, con ilustraciones de Carlos A. Rodriguez; 2nd ed. Quito, 
Ecuador, Talleres graficos de educacién 1941. 342 p. 

Quechua prose narratives, legendary and otherwise, retold in Spanish, 


with page to page Quechua translation and Quechua-Spanish vocabulary, for 
use as school text. 
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O’Bryant, Jean. Indiana folktales. Folio, a quarterly of Indiang 
writing (Indiana university, Bloomington) 1941, VI, no. 3, p, 
40-42. 

Introd. p. 40, by Herbert Halpert. Really 3 traditions, from southem 
Indiana. 


Randolph, Mary Claire. Rat satires and the Pied Piper of Hamelin 
legend. SFQ 1941, V, 81-100. 


Indicates similar traits between the Germanic Pied Piper legend and 
the Keltic tradition of rat charming. 


Ruiz, Eduardo. Michoacan, paisajes, tradiciones y leyendas. Mexico, 
D. F. Talleres linotipograficos de la escuela industrial no. 2 Hijos 
del ejército 1940. 758, v p. il. 


First pub. Mexico, D. F. 1891-1900, 2 vols., then in 1935. Based on data 
from Relacién de Michoacan, written probably by Fray Juan de Cornia, 
This data came from the ancient Tarascans, handed down in their native 
tongue. E. Ruiz recast this traditional material and gave it literary ex. 
pression. 


Simées Lopes Netto, J. A m’boi tata; narrativa folklérica de... 
Planalto (Sao Paulo, Brasil) June 1, 1941, ano I, no. 2, p. 15. 
Legend of boi tatd, told in literary style. No source indicated. 


Smith, G. H. Legend of the origin of Nantucket island. JAF 194l, 
LIV, 83. 
FOLKTALE 


Barrera, Genoveva. How the burro tricked the buzzard. TFSP 
1941, XVII, 115-117. 


Animal tale, told with some literary flourishes and no indication of 
provenience. 


Cabral, Joao. O direito, a justica e a equidade no folclore universal. 
RAL 1941, ano V, vol. XII, 259-277. 


Retells what is apparently a Brasilian folktale of 3 major episodes, 
involving clever decisions of a judge, recalling Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice, Solomon, and like cases. 


Carrizo, Jestis Maria. Cuento de brujeria; recogido y anotado por 
... FICU 1941, I, no. 3, p. 26. 
Spanish text from Catamarca, with notes, of tale of pin in head of dove: 
Espinosa, Cuentos pop. espanoles 1923, p. 236-239. 
Chase, Richard. Jack and the fire dragaman. SFQ 1941, V, ll 
155. 
Gives text of this White folktale from Beech Creek, North Carolina. 
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Claudel, Calvin. Golden hair. SFQ 1941, V, 257-263. 
English text of a folktale from Louisiana. 


Cobb, Lucy M. and Hicks, Mary A. Negro folktales. TFSP 1941, 
XVII, 108-112. 


2 from North Carolina, 1 from South Carolina. 


Collins, Earl A. Folktales of Missouri. Boston, Christopher n.d. 
133 p. 


Dane, G. E. Ghost town. New York, Alfred A. Knopf 1941. 320 p. il. 


California gold rush tall tales. 


Draghi Lucero, Juan. Las mil y una noches argentinas. Mendoza, 
Argentina, Eds. Oeste 1940. 389 p. (Coleccién de autores cuyanos 
1.) 


13 folktales, skillfully told in the colloquial style and with the ingenuous 
air of folk narration. Orally current in Mendoza? 


Emeneau, Murray Barnson. Faithful dog as security for a debt: 
a companion to the Brahman and the mongoose storytype. Jour- 
nal of the American Oriental society (Yale university press. New 
Haven, Connecticut) 1941, LXI, 1-17. 


Halpert, Herbert. The cante fable in decay. SFQ 1941, V, 191-200. 


Author finds that folktales interspersed with verse (perhaps originally 
sung) are found far and wide over the world, in Africa and England, and 
among American Negroes, but have been reported rarely among American 
Whites, who often keep the verse but forget the prose or do not give the 
prose unless asked for it, for the verse usually contains the dramatic core 
of the tale and is most vividly remembered, while the prose is explanatory 
framework that may become a footnote and even fade from the memory. 


Hoebel, E. A. The Asiatic origin of a myth of the northwest coast. 
JAF 1941, LIV, 1-9. 


Following Aarne’s study of Mt. 210 (Thompson motive K 1161), detailed 
analyses of motives in Oriental and North American Indian variants of this 
folktale’s patterns are compared, with the tentative conclusion that the 
Indian variants had an Asiatic origin in pre-Columbian times, despite the 
fact that the Asiatic variants come from Japan southward, with a gap 
through China, Siberia, the Bering Sea and Eskimos. Attention is called 
to this folktale’s relation with that of Big Turtle’s war party. 


Hornstein, L. H. Folklore theme in the King of Tars; the birth and 
miraculous beautification of a monstrous child. Philological quar- 
terly (University of Iowa) 1941, XX, 82-87. 
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Johnson, Jean Bassett. Three Mexican Tarbaby stories. JAF 1949 
LITI, 215-217. 

Texts in English, one each from the Mazatec village of San Miguel 
Soyaltepec, Oaxaca, the Chinantec village of Chiltepec, Oaxaca, and the 
Nahuatl village of San Juan Tetelcingo, Guerrero, of Mt. 175, with comments 
relating them with the general literature on this tale. 


Lida, Maria Rosa. El cuento popular hispanoamericano y la liters. 
tura. Buenos Aires 1941. 


Masterson, James R. Tall tales from Arkansas. Boston, Chapman 
and Grimes 1941. 


Meier, Harri. Spanische und portugiesische Miarchen, tibertragen 
und eingeleitet von. . . . Jena, Eugen Diederich 1940. 338 p, 
(Marchen der Weltliteratur.) 

73 texts, in German translation, of folktales well selected from many of 
the best collections, with good brief notes indicating source, Aarne or Boggs 
index numbers, and some comparative notes. 50 of the tales are Spanish, 
2 Catalan, 12 Portuguese, 3 Argentine-Chilean, 1 Brasilian and 5 New Mexi- 
can. A nice anthology. 


Miller, William Marion. The snake dilemma. JAF 1940, LIII, 217- 
218. 

Outlines text of a tale current in southeastern Ohio of a youth who 

swallowed a snake egg which hatched a snake which grows on youth’s food 


and crawls up in his throat, threatening to choke him when food is not 
received. 


Parsons, Elsie Clews. Taos tales. New York, J. J. Augustin 1940. 
188 p. (American folklore society memoir XXXIV.) 


Pereda Valdés, Ildefonso. Dénde y cémo el Diablo perdié el poncho. 
FICU 1941, I, no. 3, p. 28. 

Text of a “selling soul to the Devil” tale from the dept. of Cerro Largo, 
Uruguay. Also explains Donde el Diablo perdié el poncho meaning “a distant 
place.” 

Risser, Anna. Seven Zufii folktales. P 1941, XLVIII, 215-226. 

In English, recorded at Chaco canyon field school in 1929. 8 more of 
this collection were published in Edgar L. Hewett’s Ancient life in the 
American southwest, Indianapolis, Bobbs Merrill 1931. 

Sanchez-Trincado, J. L. El cuento literario y el cuento folklérico a 
la escuela. Educacién, revista para los maestros, editada por ¢ 
Ministerio de educacién nacional, Direccién de cultura (Caracas) 
Dec. 1940-Jan. 1941, II, no. 10, p. 4-6. 


Discusses the relations and mutual influence between the folktale and 
literary tale in world culture and the educational values of the folktale. 
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Senn, Alfred. On the sources of a Lithuanian tale. In Corona; 
studies in celebration of the 80th birthday of Samuel Singer, pro- 
fessor emeritus, University of Berne, Switzerland; ed. by Arno 
Schirokauer and Wolfgang Paulsen (Durham, North Carolina, 
Duke university press) 1941, p. 8-22. 

On the third tale in Vincas Krévé’s Dainavos . . . or Stories told by the 
old people of the Dainava country, 1921. Notes wide currency of various 
motives in it, but absence of its whole pattern in the modern Lithuanian 
folktale stock. Adduces 3 partial parallels from medieval Latin exempla. 
Concludes the theme probably came from medieval exempla stock into Polish, 
and found its way into Lithuania through a Polish chapbook. 


South Carolina folktales; stories of animals and supernatural beings ; 
compiled by workers of the Writers’ program of the Work pro- 
jects administration in the state of South Carolina, sponsored by 
the University of South Carolina. Bulletin of the University of 
South Carolina. Columbia, S. C. Oct. 1941. xi, 125 p. 

82 animal tales, a miscellany of beliefs about supernatural beings, 4 
treasure tales, 8 ghost tales and legends, 2 Devil tales, 2 of witchdoctors, 
2 of ghost dog and plat eye, 4 of hags, 2 of conjure and 7 miscellaneous 
tales and legends, with some notes, parallel references and a general bibli- 
ography, mostly from coastal Negroes. 


Taylor, Archer, The friar’s tale. In Sources and analogues of Chau- 


cer’s “Canterbury tales;” ed. by W. F. Bryan and Germaine 
Dempster (University of Chicago) 1941, p. 269-274. 


Tryon, Henry H. Fearsome critters. Cornwall, New York, Idlewild 
press 1939. 68 p. il. 
Reviewed by W. S. Campbell in JAF 1941, LIV, 92-93. 
Utley, Francis Lee. The last of the miller’s head? Modern language 
notes 1941, LVI, 535-536. 


Short aggregate of parallels among motives illustrating the remarkable 
hardness of a man’s head, like that of Chaucer’s miller. 


FOLK POETRY, MUSIC, DANCE AND GAME 


Brewster, Paul G. Two Gaelic variants of “The two sisters.” Modern 
language notes 1941, LVI, 187-192. 


Gaelic texts, words only, with English translation, from isle of Barra, 
Hebrides, and comments. 


Brewster, Paul G. A Rumanian analogue of “The maid freed from 
the gallows.” SFQ 1941, V, 25-28. 


Summarizes the contents of this version of Child 95. 
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Cadilla de Martinez, Maria. Mas juegos tradicionales de Puert 
Rico. Ateneo puertorriquefio (San Juan, P. R.) 1940, IV, no. 8p, 
224-240. 

Excellent, illustrated world comparative notes on the game family of 


“Recotin, recotan,” “Aserrin, aserran,” “How many horns has the buck” 
etc. 


Krappe, Alexander Haggerty. The maid freed from the gallows, 
Speculum 1941, XVI, 236-241. 


Northcote, Sydney. The ballad in music. New York, Oxford univer. 
sity press 1941. 136 p. 


Schindler, Kurt. Folk music and poetry of Spain and Portugal. New 
York, Instituto de las Espafias 1941. 


Sell, Friedrich C. Ein Lobspruch von eim schiessen zu Augspurg 
1509. In Corona; studies in celebration of the 80th birthday of 
Samuel Singer, professor emeritus, University of Berne, Switzer- 
land; ed. by Arno Schirokauer and Wolfgang Paulsen (Durham, 
North Carolina, Duke university press) 1941, p. 45-62. 

Gives German text (321 verses), with 9 p. of comments, chiefly on its 


German literary source value and analysis. Earliest known example of 
this type in Germany. 


Shiver, Sam M. Finger rhymes. SFQ 1941, V, 221-234. 


Good short survey of this little studied type. Distinguishes those rimes 
which enumerate the fingers and assign to them familiar or characteristic 
names, and those which tell a story based on the interplay of the fingers, 
and proceeds chiefly with a classification of the story type, citing numerous 
illustrations, especially from German sources. 


United States and Canada 


Adams, James Taylor. Death in the dark; a collection of factual 
ballads of American mine disasters; with a foreword and back- 
ground stories by . . . Big Laurel, Virginia, Adams-Mullins press 
[c. 1941]. 


Allison, Lelah. The Maud wreck. SFQ V, 37-38. 
Words and music of this Illinois ballad, based on a train wreck near 
Maud, Illinois, in 1904. 
Andrews, Edward D. The gift to be simple: songs, dances and 
rituals of the American Shakers. New York, J. J. Augustin 1940. 
xi, 170 p. 
Reviewed by C. A. Robertson in SFQ 1941, V, 77-80. 
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Atkins, Laura. Some play party games of south Texas. TFSP 1941, 
XVII, 98-107. 


Music, words and brief description of Chase the buffalo, Sugar lump, 
Celia, Gents to the center, Form a figure eight; words only and description 
of Celie and Rock ol’ Sine; and words only of a song without title beginning 
“Aunt Jemima.” 


Beck, Earl C. Songs of the Michigan lumberjacks. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, University of Michigan press 1941. 296 p. il. 


Brewster, Paul G. More Indiana ballads and songs. SFQ 1941, V, 
169-190. 


17 texts with notes of provenience and parallels but no music; at end 
samples of words and music of pioneer school geography and vowel songs. 
All texts are from southern Indiana. 


Campa, Arthur L. Spanish folksongs in New Mexico. Columbia 
university Ph.D. thesis 1940. 


Chappell, Louis W. Folksongs of Roanoke and the Albemarle. Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia, The ballad press 1939, 203 p. 


Reviewed by George Herzog in SFQ 1941, V, 201. 120 texts; 64 tunes, 
including 20 Child nos. Background information sparse. 


Collins, Fletcher. An aid in the discovery of folksongs; a list of 
finders for traditional ballads, songs and play-parties in the south- 
east. SFQ 1941, V, 235-250. 


A considerable list of titles and opening or wellknown verses. 


Espinosa, Aurelio Macedonio. An extraordinary example of Spanish 
ballad tradition in New Mexico. Reprinted from Stanford studies 
in language and literature 1941, p. 28-34. 

Gives Spanish words only of 4 of the best of 16 versions Espinosa has 
collected from New Mexico and southern Colorada, of 3 similar texts 
collected by J. A. Carrizo in Argentina, and of one 16th or 17th century text 
from Justo Sancha’s Cancionero y romancero sagrados of Spain, about a 
soul saved from Hell by intercession of the Virgin. 


Ford, Ira W. Traditional music of America. New York, E. P. 
Dutton 1940. 


Gates, Helen. Toodala. TFSP 1941, XVII, 91-97. 
Music, verses and description of this Texas folkdance, reported from 
Poteet, in Atascosa county. 


Gibbon, John Murray. Canadian folksongs, old and new; decorations 
by Frank H. Johnston. Toronto, Canada, J. M. Dent 1941. 
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Hall, Ida B. Pioneer children’s games. TFSP 1941, XVII, 141-15), 


Describes 13 outdoor and 4 indoor Texas games: Chickimee craney croy, 
Molly, Mollie Bride; Club fist; William A. Trembletoe; Texas grunt; 04 
Uncle Tom; Poison; Stealing rocks; Gradmother Humbum; Hide-and-go-seek. 
Blind man’s bluff; Anti-over; Old Mother Hubbard; Pigs in the pen; Marbles, 
Going to the mill; Hull-Gull. 


Hall, Joseph S. Some party-games of the Great Smoky mountains, 
JAF 1941, LIV, 68-71. 


Describes 5 games from Cosby creek, Cocke county, Tennessee. 


Handy, W. C. Father of the blues. New York, Macmillan 1941, 
317 p. music. 


Henry, Mellinger Edward and Matteson, Maurice. Songs from North 
Carolina. SFQ 1941, V, 137-149. 


8 texts, nos. 2 and 7 with music, each with headnote citing parallels and 
provenience, 


Henry, Mellinger Edward. “Brian O’Lynn.” JAF 1941, LIV, 83-84. 


3 quatrains, words only, of this folksong from Connecticut. 


Horne, Dorothy. Shape-note hymnals and the art music of early 
America. SFQ 1941, V, 251-256. 


Chiefly 18. century. 


Jackson, George Pullen. The “old-time religion” as a folk religion. 
TFSB 1941, VII, nos. 3-4, p. 30-39. 


Notes 3 trends c. 1740-1840: early European Protestantism declined, 
followed by an institutionally chaotic period, after which modern American 
Protestantism began. With the Revolutionary war, the American folk won 
real religious freedom, and in this interlude of institutional control, Jackson 
believes, American folk religion thrived, and out of it the great body of 
American religious folksongs grew. 


Lomax, John A. and Alan. Our singing country; a second volume of 
American ballads and folksongs. New York, Macmillan 1941. 


Opler, Marvin K. Integration of the sun dance in Ute religion. AA 
1941, XLIII, 550-572. 


Opler, Morris Edward. A Jicarilla Apache expedition and scalp 
dance. JAF 1941, LIV, 10-23. 
Historic-legendary account by a Jicarilla Apache Indian of the western 


U.S.A., in English text, of particular interest for its detailed description of 
the scalp or victory dance. 
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Ortiz Oderigo, Nestor R. El negro norteamericano y sus cantos de 
labor. SRCS 1941, II, no. 7-8, p. 552-560. 


Observations on Negro worksongs of U.S.A., with illustrative verses in 
Spanish translation. 


Porter, Kenneth Wiggins. Bangum the boar slayer and his weapon. 
JAF 1941, LIV, 84-85. 


Explains meaning of “wooden knife” as “wood knife” in this American 
ballad variant of Child 18. 


Stone, Mary R. van. Songs of the Indians. P 1941, XLVIII, no. 7, 
p. 149-154. 

Indian words and music of Apache social dance song, Santa Clara song of 
Lasacita, San Juan-Kiowa love song and Sioux soldiers’ dance song, with 
comments, collected from Indian girls of U. S. Indian school at Santa Fe, 
most of whom came from Taos, San Juan, Tesuque and Santa Clara pueblos 
and the Navaho and Apache reservations. 


Work, John W. American Negro songs; a comprehensive collection 
of 230 folksongs, religious and secular, with a foreword by... 
New York, Howell, Soskin 1940. vii, 259 p. 

46 p. of discussion of the origins of these songs (inclines to accept con- 
siderable African influence) and of their particular types, such as spirituals, 
blues, worksongs and social songs. Music and words of 230 songs, p. 47-250, 
with no indications of their individual provenience. 


Latin America 


Andrade, Mario de. A nau Catarineta. RAMSP 1941, ano VII, vol. 
LXXIII, 61-76. 


Discussion of this Portuguese-Brasilian ballad, wellknown on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 


Arguedas, José Maria. La cancién popular mestiza en el Peri, su 
valor documental y poético. La prensa (Buenos Aires) Feb. 23, 
1941, 2nd section, p. 2. 


Campa, Arturo L. Bernal Francés y La esposa infiel. FICU 1941, 
II. trimestre, no. 4, p. 35-36. 


Differentiates these 2 ballads (often confused) in their Spanish and 
Spanish American survivals, and gives words of 1 variant of each from New 
Mexico. 


Carrizo, Juan Alfonso. José Domingo Diaz, su vida y su obra. SRCS 
1941, II, no. 7-8, p. 516-551. 


On a 19th century poet of the people of northern Argentina, illustrated 
with many of his verses, which may well become folklore. 
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Cerruto, Oscar. A mascara em terras de Ollantay. Planalto ($4 
Paulo, Brasil) 1941, I, no. 8, p. 1 and 10. 


Notes on Aymara folkdances of Bolivia. 


Chazarreta, Andrés A. Coreografia descriptiva de las danzas nativas, 
Buenos Aires 1941. 30 p. 


Chirre Danos, Ricardo. Variaciones sobre la kena. SRCS 1941, If 
no. 7-8, p. 561-575. 


On this popular folk musical instrument of the Andes. 


Coester, Alfred. The “danza de los conquistadores” at Chichicaste 
nango. Hispania (Stanford university, California) 1941, XXIV, 
95-100. 

Performed at Christmas festival, when groups from neighboring villages 
bring image of Virgin or their patron saint into this Guatemalan town and 
are welcomed by a local delegation. 


Courlander, Harold. Haiti’s political folksongs. Opportunity 1941, 
XIX, 114-118. 


Departamento de asuntos indigenas. Primer album de misica popu. 
lar; recopilada por promotores y maestros de musica. Mexico, 
D. F. 1940. 3 vols. Mimeographed. 


Dias da Cruz, H. Os morros cariocas no novo regime; notas de 
reportagem. Rio de Janeiro, Grafica Olimpica 1941. 67 p. 
Popular notes, p. 14-20 and 59-61, on folklore of the lower classes in Rio 


de Janeiro; the malandro or folktype of rogue or criminal, and music, songs 
and dances of the samba and bamba. 


Espinosa, Francisco. Canciones populares; recopilé . . . San Salva 
dor, El Salvador, Cisneros 1941. 40 p. (Folklore salvadoreio, 
cuaderno 3.) 

Words only, in Spanish, with no specific indication of source, of 25 texts 
Introd. by Alfonso Rochac includes some interesting notes on survival o 
folkdrama. 

Fernandez, Justino. Danzas populares mexicanas: danza de los col- 
cheros en San Miguel de Allende; estudio histérico, costumbrista 
y coreografico de... . ; recoleccién y estudio de textos musicales 
de Vicente T. Mendoza; con ocho estampas de Antonio Rodrigue 
Luna. Mexico, D. F., Colegio de Mexico 1941. 49 p. 8 pl. music 


Ed. of 750 copies, with a good study and description of this folkdanc, 
illustrated with music, diagrams of foot movements and pictures. 


Guerra, Armando. Presencia negra en la poesia popular cubana dd 
siglo XIX. EA 1939 (pub. 1941), III, 16-27. 
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Gutiérrez Castro, Alberto. Lo que no se escucha; el folklore y los mi- 
sicos argentinos. BAFA 1940, II, nos. 9-12, p. 104-105. 


Exhorts Argentine musicians to seek inspiration in their own folklore. 


Itiberé, Brasilio. A obra de Villa-Lobos e o problema folclérico. 
Planalto (Sao Paulo, Brasil) 1941, I, no. 7, p. 14. 


Discusses place of Villa-Lobos in recent development of musical nation- 
alism in Brasil based on folkmusic. 


Jacovella, Bruno. Dos conceptos fundamentales para la ciencia del 
folklore. FICU 1941, I, no. 3, p. 25-26. 


On the concepts “popular” and “traditional,” especially applied to the 
field of Spanish folkpoetry in the New World. 


Jiménez, Guillermo. The dance in Mexico. Bulletin of the Pan- 
american union (Washington, D. C.) June 1941, LXXV, 317-324, 
6 il. 


General observations on Mexican folkdance. 


Lullo, Orestes di. Cancionero popular de Santiago del Estero; reco- 
gido por ..., con prélogo y notas de Juan Alfonso Carrizo. Buenos 
Aires, A. Baiocco 1940. viii, 524 p. 3 pl. 


Words only of many varieties of folkpoetry, including 200 or more riddles, 
various Quechua texts with Spanish translations and a rich assortment of 
coplas; often with name and residence of informant, notes to parallels in 
Spain and Spanish America, especially rich in the sections on romances and 
rimas infantiles, and preceded by bibliography and a praiseworthy foreword 
by Carrizo, urging that folklore be studied on a sounder scientific basis. 
This enormous collection from one of the richest traditional, archaic and 
least disturbed regions in Argentina will become a standard reference along 
with those other monumental collections from northern Argenina by Carrizo. 
Lullo is to be congratulated on this major contribution. 


Marcos, Miguel de. Folklore brasilefio. América, revista de la Aso- 
ciacién de escritores y artistas americanos (Havana) 1941, XI, 
no. 3, p. 67. 


This Cuban journalist, inspired by hearing the Brasilian singer, Olga 
Coelho, gives some impressionistic notes on Brasilian folkmusic, and notes 
its similarity to Cuban folkmusic: both, he says, have the same 3 elements— 
Indian, White, Negro. 


Mendoza, Vicente T. Los cantos de arada en Espafia y México. 
Revista mexicana de sociologia 1940, afio II, vol. II, no. 1, p. 
45-55. 
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Mendoza, V. T. Una cancién provenzal en México. El naciong 
(Mexico, D. F.) Jan. 5, 1941, and Jan. 12, 1941. 


See previously same author and title in Anales del Instituto de invest. 
gaciones estéticas (Universidad nacional autonoma de México) 1940, No, 5, 
p. 57-76. 


Mendoza, V. T. Tres instrumentos musicales prehispanicos. Anales 
del Instituto de investigaciones estéticas (Universidad nacional 
auténoma de México) 1941, II, no. 7, p. 71-86, 8 fig. 


Detailed and able discussion of ancient Mexican wind instruments, 
especially of flute type. 


Mendoza, V. T. El romance de las sefias del esposo. BAFA 1940, 
IIT, nos. 1-2, p. 10-14. 


Mendoza finds versions of this ballad in the states of Mexico, Puebla, 
Guerrero and Michoacan, believes it originated in early 16th century Spain 
and derived from the ballad of Conde Sol or the Condesita, gives words only 
of 5 Mexican variants, and states it is also found in Chile and Argentina 


[Miranda, Nicanor?] A marujada. Sao Paulo, Brasil, Prefeitura do 
municipio de Sao Paulo, Departamento de cultura [c. 1940]. 28 p. 
8 pl. (Pubs. da Divisio de educacao e recreio, XI.) 


First published in Anais do Congresso de lingua nacional cantada, out 
of print, now reprinted. This traditional dramatic dance, otherwise know 
as “A nau Catarineta,” is described and pictured as presented by children 
of the playgrounds of Sao Paulo in 1937, shortened and adapted only so far 
as necessary for the children, but still close to its traditional form as it is 
still current in northeastern Brasil and recorded in the Discoteca of Si 
Paulo. Words and music of the sung parts are given. 


Miranda, Nacanor. Técnica do jégo infantil organizado. RAMSP 
1940, ano VI, vol. LXXI, 83 p. [Reprint.] (Pubs. da Divisao de 
educacao e recreio, XIV.) 


On p. 35-41 are words of 13 songs or cries of salutation, 4 with music, 
collected from children of the playgrounds of Sao Paulo. In appendix, p 
71-88, are descriptions of 23 games cited in the text, many of folklore interes. 


Ortiz, Fernando. La misica sagrada de los negros yoruba en Cuba 
EA 1938, II, no. 1, p. 89-104. 


Lecture given in Institucién hispanocubano de cultura, May 30, 191 
“Exposicién esquematica de su cardcter, historia, instrumentos, misicas, 
cantos y bailes liturgicos, documentada con un concierto de tambores, cénticss 
y bailes religiosos, dirigidos por el maestro sr. Pablo Roche, ‘Okilapkua.’” 
Includes musical transcription of the drum rhythms of 10 pieces. 
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Pereira Salas, Eugenio. Los origenes del arte musical en Chile; pré- 
logo del sr. Domingo Santa Cruz W. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta 
universitaria, Valenzuela Basterrica 1941. xvi, 373 p. 49 pl. 
(Pubs. de la Universidad de Chile.) 

Fine history of Chilean music. Chapter 1, p. 1-7, surveys precolumbian 
music in Chile. Last chapter, 16, “El desarrollo histérico de la danza y de 
la masica popular,” is by far the longest, p. 167-303, and is in itself a major 
contribution to folklore, giving us our best historical survey of Chilean 
folksong and folkdance. In his inventory of Chilean musical production of 
1714-1860, he includes, p. 308-310, a list of some 50 items in folksong and 
lullaby. Good bibliography, p. 345-356, including many titles on Chilean 
folksong and folkdance. Reviewed by José Torre Revello in Revista. de 
historia de América (Mexico, D. F.) 1941, no. 12, p. 170-171. 


Serpa P., Domingo A. Folklore; el cancionero popular. RNC 1941, 
II, no. 28, p. 185-139. 


Gives words only of various bits of Venezuelan folklyrics. 


Sojo, V. E. Primer cuaderno de canciones populares venezolanos. 
Caracas, Ed. por el Ministerio de educacién nacional, Direccién de 
cultura 1940. 45 p. (Biblioteca venezolana de cultura.) 

Words and music (harmonized for piano) of 20 songs, some half dozen 
with author’s name, the rest of unknown authorship, popularized in Venezuela 
toward the end of the 19th century, chosen for their “venezolanidad,” to 
bring out the native expressive modality of the vernacular song. 


Talia, Santiago M. Aporte al estudio del folklore guarani. Asun- 
cién, revista de informaciones paraguayas (Buenos Aires) 1941, 
II, no. 4, p. 17. 


Appreciation of and recent interest in native Paraguayan music. 


Tichy, Marjorie Ferguson. Six game pieces from Otowi. P 1941, 
XLVIII, 1-6. 


Vega, Carlos. La musica popular argentina, canciones y danzas crio- 
llas; tomo segundo: fraseologia, proposicién de un nuevo método 
para la escritura y andlisis de las ideas musicales y su aplicacién 
al canto popular, con 717 ejemplos musicales; volimenes primero 
ysegundo. Buenos Aires, Imprenta de la Universidad 1941. 550 
p. (Facultad de filosofia y letras de la Universidad de Buenos 
Aires, Instituto de literatura argentina. Seccién de folklore.) 

A profound, scholarly, new approach to the study of Latin American 
folkmusic. Formulates a new method of comprehension, notation and analysis 
of learned and folk music. Shows up the inadequacy of the traditional 
system. Applies his new method to bodies of European folksong. Expects 
to extend this application to America and Argentina in future vols. Vega 





Vidaurreta, José L. Ensayo sobre la musica cubana. EA 1938, II, no, 


Vizcarra Rozas, Abraham. Folklore musical peruano. Revista wi. 


Allison, John and Lucy. Ballads of the American Revolution. (1940) 


American Ballad Singers. Two Centuries of American Folksongs. 





R. S. Boaccs 






distinguishes 3 great strata: (1) primitive, unwritten, amorphous, sketchy 
tonal systems, percussion, ethnographic; (2) ancient mensural, unwritte, 
small forms, tonal systems, incipient harmony, folkloric; (3) modern mm, 
sural, written, large forms, intensive polyphony and harmony, historic, 4) 
3 still live, but 2 is displacing 1 and 3 the other two. 2 still dominant, by 
its decadence is visible. 3 begins when the complexity of polyphony, harmony 
and forms render insufficient the practical resources of oral retention anj 
transmission. Our bodies of folksong are ancient learned strata overcom 
and displaced by superior social levels. Controversial but sincerely thought 
through, these ideas merit serious thought. 








1, p. 72-88. 


Lecture given in the Asociacién de estudios afrocubanos, July 22, 1937, 
Considers aboriginal and Afro-hispanic factors. 


versitaria, 6rgano de la Universidad del Cuzco 1940, XXIX, m. 
78, p. 163-198. 


General discussion rich in suggestive detail along many lines: Ina 
music, song, dance and musical instruments; the huayno, pregén, mariners, 
vals criollo and grito; indigenous, Spanish and African elements, etc. 


COMMERCIAL PHONOGRAPH RECORDINGS ALBUMS IN PRINT* 


RCA Victor Album P-11. 5 records. $3.00. 


Free America. Unhappy Boston. The White Cockade. Yandee Doodk. 
The Boston Tea Tax. The Chieftain’s Bride. The Bombardment of Bristol, 
R. I. The Ballad of Bunker Hill. The Death of Warren. Johnny Has Gon 
for a Soldier (folk words and tune). Riflemen’s Song at Bennington. Th 
Capture of Major Andre. Nathan Hale. Cornwallis’ Country Dance. Th 
Constitution and the Guerriere. Hey Betty Martin (folk words and tune). 
Hunters of Kentucky. Ye Parliament of England. 

Most of the verse of these songs and ballads is patriotic doggerel from 
manuscripts and broadsides of the Revolutionary period. All except two 
the melodies are traditional. 


(1941) Elie Siegmeister, director. RCA Victor Album P-4l. 
3 records. $2.00. 

Poor Wayfaring Stranger. Springfield Mountain. The Deaf Woman’: 
Courtship. Pat Works on the Railway. Cotton Picking Song. Upon k 
Mountain. Street Cries. Kentucky Moonshiner. Grandma Grunts. 60% 
Sleepy. 


* Editor’s Note: For this portion of the bibliography, Professor Boggs has 
had the assistance of Professor Fletcher Collins, Jr., of El 


on College. 
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These are authentic American folksongs and are hence not referable to 
any single time and place. Their performance by Mr. Siegmeister’s a cappella 
group is an extreme example of artifice applied to folksong. 


(astellanos-Taggart, Marguerite. Bayou Ballads of the Louisiana 
Plantations. (1941) RCA Victor Album M-728. 3 records. $2.75. 


Creole Negro songs in French patois. Sung by a trained voice with piano 
accompaniment. 


Dyer-Bennet, Richard. Lute Singer: Ballads and Songs. (1941) 
Keynote Recordings Album 108. 3 records. $2.75. 
Four American and four British ballad versions, sung to the lute. 


American: Hullabaloo Belay. What Shall We Do with a Drunken Sailor? 
The House Carpenter. The Charleston Merchant. 


Ives, Burl. The Wayfaring Stranger. (1941) Okeh (Columbia) 
Set K-3. 4 records. $2.00. 


Two British and ten American songs and ballads, sung with guitar by a 
popular radio singer. American: Riddle Song. I Know Where I’m Going. 
I Know My Love. Cowboy’s Lament. Leather-Winged Bat. Cotton-Eyed 
Joe. Darlin’ Corey. Peter Gray. Sweet Betsy from Pike. On Top of Old 
Smoky. 


Kraber, Tony. “The Old Chisholm Trail’: Songs of the American 
Southwest. (1941) Keynote Recordings Album 104. 3 records. 


$2.75. 

The Old Chisholm Trail. Green Grow the Lilacs. Whiskey, Rye Whiskey. 
The Tenderfoot. Blood on the Saddle. The Boll Weevil Song. The Next 
Big River. Kansas Boys. 

Except for Rye Whiskey, these songs are sung with almost deliberate 
absence of artistry, and accompanied with very elementary guitar. 


leadbelly. Negro Sinful Songs. (1941) Musicraft Album 31. 5 
records. $5.50. 

Frankie and Albert. Looky, Looky Yonder. Black Betty. Yallow 
Women’s Door Bells. Ain’t Goin’ Down to the Well No Mo’. Go Down, 
Old Hannah. Poor Howard. Green Corn. Fannin Street. The Boll Weevil. 
De Kalb Blues. The Gallis Pole (Maid Freed from the Gallows). The 
Bourgeois Blues. 

Choice selections from the repertory of a creative Negro folk-singer. 


leadbelly and The Golden Gate Quartet. Midnight Special. (1941) 
RCA Victor Album P-50. 
The Midnight Special. Ham and Eggs. Grey Goose. Stewball. Pick 
a Bale of Cotton. Alabama Bound. 


More songs from Leadbelly’s repertory, with backing by the Golden 
Gate Quartet. 
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Lomax, John A. Editor Smoky Mountain Ballads. 
Victor Album P-79. 5 records. 


Riding on That Train Forty-Five. Darling Corey. The East Virginiy 
Blues. Cumberland Mountain Deer Race. The Intoxicated Rat. Chittliy 
Cookin’ Time in Cheatham County. On a Cold Winter Night (The Wrec& 
of Number Nine). Ida Red. Worried Man Blues. Down in the Willow, 

Re-pressings of out-of-print commercial recordings of hill-billy bands ang 
singers, notably The Carter Family, Uncle Dave Macon, Wade Mainer, Gig 
Tanner, and the Monroe brothers. More important as examples of instr. 
mental folk-music than the contents of most folksong albums. 


Niles, John Jacob. Early American Ballads. (1939) RCA Victor 
Album M-604. 4 records. $3.50. 
The Gypsy Laddie. My Little Mohee. I Wonder as I Wander. Lull 
Lullay. The Seven Joys of Mary. The Ballad of Barberry Ellen. 
A collection of American ballads from Kentucky, sung in what Mr. Niles 
describes as a “mountaineer tenor,” a style derived from a Southern folk. 
style. The accompaniments are with an oversize dulcimer. 





(1941) RCA 


Niles, John Jacob. Early American Carols and Folksongs. (1940) 
RCA Victor Album M-718. 4 records. $3.50. 


Jesus, Jesus, Rest Your Head. When Jesus Lived in Galilee. Down in 
Yan Forest. Jesus, the Christ Is Born. See Jesus the Saviour. The Cherry 
Tree. Who Killed Cock Robin? The Old Woman and the Pig. The Frog 
Went Courting. The Carrion Crow. 

Six of these songs are carols from the Southern Appalachians. The 
remaining four are nursery songs. Six songs are with dulcimer accompani- 
ment, the others with piano. 


Niles, John Jacob. American Folklore—Volume 3. (1941) RCA 
Victor Album M-824. 4 records. $3.75. 

You Got to Cross That Lonesome Valley. The Lass from the Low 
Countree. Black Is the Color of My True Love’s Hair. Go Way from My 
Window. One Morning in May. The Wife of Usher’s Well. The Death of 
Queen Jane. 

More ballads and songs from Niles’ collection. Dulcimer and piano 
accompaniment. 


The Old Harp Singers. American Folksongs. (1941) Musicraft 
Album 41. 2 records. $2.50. 
Poor Wayfaring Stranger. Old Ship of Zion. Frog Went A-Courting. 
Sourwood Mountain. The Barnyard Song. On Springfield Mountain. 


Two white spirituals and four secular folksongs, sung by a choral group 
with taste. 
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Sandburg, Carl. From “The American Songbag.” (1939) Musicraft 
Album 11. 4 records. $4.50. 

Gallows Song. I Ride an Old Paint. Foggy Foggy Dew. The Horse 
Named Bill. I’m Sad and I’m Lonely. Woven Spirituals. The Good Boy. 
Mama, Have You Heard the News? 

Eight American folksongs, collected and sung by Mr. Sandburg, without 
musicality, and accompanied with the guitar. 


Summers, Andrew Rowan. Old World Ballads in America. (1941) 
Columbia Album M-408. 4 records. $3.50. 
Old Bangum. The Cherry Tree Carol. Mary Hamilton. The Hangman’s 
Tree. Barbara Allen. The Two Sisters. The Lady Gay. 
Singing to the dulcimer of fine ballad-versions from the Reed Smith- 
Hilton Rufty Old World Ballads in America. 


CUSTOM AND FESTIVAL 


Aretz-Thiele, Isabel. El velorio del angelito. FICU 1941, I, no. 3, 
p. 27-28. 


Brief historic survey of accounts of this custom in Argentina, and 
words and music of a recording in Tucuman of a song sung at such a watch. 


Arinos, Afonso. Apontamentos sobre as festas religiosas do més de 
Junho no folclore do Brasil: as comemoracées de Sao Joao na parte 
central do Brasil. RAL 1941, ano V, vol. XII, no. 34, p. 35-40. 


Describes festival of St. John (June 24) in central Brasil, and gives 
verses of some of the songs. 


Blanco, Tomas. El] prejuicio racial en Puerto Rico. EA 1938, II, 
no. 1, p. 19-38. 
In evaluating the question of race prejudice, reveals various customs. 


Concludes the African element has had slight influence in Puerto Rican folk 
culture. 


Fenton, William N. Iriquois suicide: a study in the stability of a 
cultural pattern. Anthropological papers, nos. 13-18. Washing- 
ton, D. C., U. S. government printing office 1941, paper 14, p. 
79-137, plates 6-8. (Bureau of American ethnology. Bulletin no. 
128.) 


Detailed reports on 35 cases, types of poison and other methods. 


Fenton, William N. Tonawanda longhouse ceremonies: ninety years 
after Lewis Henry Morgan. Anthropological papers, nos. 13-18. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. government printing office 1941, paper 
15, p. 189-165, plate 9-18. (Bureau of American ethnology. Bul- 
letin no. 128.) 
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Brief descriptions and discussion of 7 annual festivals, observed by 
Fenton, 1935-1937. Reproduces a letter from E. S. Parker to L. H. Morgan, 
of 1850, briefly describing 6 of these. Of secondary interest for dancy 
and beliefs. 





Fiestas in New Mexico: San Ysidro’s day in Cérdova; San Antonios 
day. P 1941, XLVIII, 239-245. 


Descriptions of the festivals of San Isidro Labrador on May 14 in (or. 
dova, of San Antonio on June 13 in San Antonio, with a few words abou 
that of San Juan Bautista on June 24 in Cordova and those of patron saints 
generally in these and adjacent New Mexican villages, compiled by worker; 
of the Writers’ program of the WPA. 1 


Fisher, Reginald. Notes on the relation of the Franciscans to the 
penitentes. P 1941, XLVIII, 263-271. 


Surveys the history of the custom of flagellation from the Middle Ag 
down through its introduction into New Mexico in the 18th century toa 
description of its practices there today, and finds “a great amount of Fran. 
ciscanism became incorporated in the attitudes and practices of Los hermans 
penitentes.” 


Hassell, Sanford W. A trader views the Navaho. P 1941, XLVIII, 
146-147. 


Describes briefly various trading customs. 


Kirtley, Guy. “Hoping out” in east Texas. TFSP 1941, XVII, 26-32. 


On “hoping out,” i.e., the custom of neighbors exchanging work and 
enjoying each other’s company on such occasions as syrup making, hog 
killing, quilting, canning, erecting buildings and wakes, which are here 
described. 


Llewellyn, K. N. and Hoebel, E. A. The Cheyenne way; conflict and 
case law in primitive jurisprudence. Norman, University of Okie 
homa press 1941. 346 p. 8 pl. 


Loorits, Oskar. Das sogenannte Weiberfest bei den Russen uni 
Setukesen in Estland. Tartu, Natsionaliseeritud K. Mattieseni 
triikikoda 1940. 74 p. 6 il. (Commentationes archivi traditionum 
popularium estoniae 14.) 


A scholarly tracing of the spread of this interesting fertility festival 
in which once or oftener during the year, on varying occasions, the womel 
of a village assemble, raise money, eat, drink excessively, sing, dance and 
otherwise amuse themselves, with reports on 35 variants and words only d 
many of the songs. 
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Morais Filho, Melo. Apontamentos sdbre as festas religiosas do més 
de Junho no folclore do Brasil: desenvolvimento das festas de 
Sao Joao na vila do Lagarto, em Sergipe. RAL 1941, ano V, vol. 
XII, no. 34, p. 19-25. 

Describes festival of St. John (June 24), especially the eve preceding, 


in Lagarto, Sergipe, Brasil, and gives verses of some of the songs. Compara- 
tive notes by Silvio Julio. 


Nufiez y Dominguez, J. de J. Cémo pasé Todos Santos un virrey en 
el siglo XVIII. Divulgacién histérica (Mexico, D. F.) 1940, II, 
no. 2, p. 60-62. 


Ormaechea, Alfredo. El] derecho penal de los aztecas. Asuncién, 
revista de informaciones paraguayas (Buenos Aires) 1940, I, no. 
8, p. 5 and 13. 


Pereira da Costa, Francisco Augusto. Apontamentos sdébre as festas 
religiosas do més de Junho no folclore do Brasil: os festejos do 
dia de Sao Joao em Pernambuco. RAL 1941, ano V, vol. XII, 
no. 34, p. 25-32. 

Describes festival of St. John (June 24), with some historical and 


comparative perspective, in Pernambuco, Brasil, and gives verses of some 
of the songs. Comparative notes by Silvio Julio. 


Vazquez Santa Ana, Higinio. Fiestas y costumbres mexicanas; tomo 
1. Mexico, D. F., Botas 1940. 381 p. 
Descriptions of numerous festivals and customs in various parts of 


Mexico. Gives secondary consideration to allied types of folklore, such as 
music and dance. 


Vera, Nicandro H. La flechada, costumbres del norte argentino. 
BAFA 1940, II, nos. 9-12, p. 106-108. 
Description from an informant in Humahuaca of this festival and its 
ritual of driving evil spirits out of a house before dwelling in it. 


Walker, Virginia. Pie suppers in east Texas. TFSP 1941, XVII, 
33-34. 


Wandeley, Eustérgio. Apontamentos sdbre as festas religiosas do 
més de Junho no folclore do Brasil: S. Joao, S. Pedro e Santo 
Anténio nas festas populares do Nordeste. RAL 1941, ano V, vol. 
XII, no. 34, p. 32-35. 

Briefly describes festivals of St. Anthony (June 13), St. John (June 24) 


and St. Peter (June 29), with words and music of a song to St. Anthony. 
Comparative notes by Silvio Julio. 
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DRAMA 


Campa, Arthur L. The New Mexican Spanish folktheater. gpg 
1941, V, 127-131. 


A broadside levelled against an article on same topic in SFQ IV, no, 4, by 
J. E. Englekirk. Also serves as a kind of survey of this field. 


Faulk, John H. The life of Christ in ten acts; a religious drama, 
reported by ... TFSP 1941, XVII, 126-140. 


Description and dialog of a performance of disconnected scenes from 
Christ’s life, presented in a Negro Baptist church near Austin, Texas, whoy 
illiterate pastor, J. C. Travers, thought out the play, selected its cast, directed 
it and played the part of Christ. Though “his genius wrought it,” it stands 
close to the folk drama tradition of its type. 


Espinosa, Francisco. Canciones populares; recopilé . . . San Salva. 
dor, E] Salvador, Cisneros 1941. 40 p. (Folklore salvadoreiio, 
cuaderno no. 3.) 


Introd. by Alfonso Rochac includes some interesting notes on survival of 
folkdrama. 


Jiménez Borja, Arturo. Teatro indio. El comercio (Lima, Peru) 
May 18, 1941. 


Describes a very interesting folkdrama, the Rayhuana, still current in 
Churubamba, Huanuco, and Pillao, Junin, in Peru. Current vestiges of 
folkdrama are not frequent, and merit attention. 


Lucero-White, Aurora. New Mexican folklore; coloquio de los pas- 
tores (colloquies of the shepherds), a centuries-old Christmas folk- 
play, compiled, edited and translated by ... , with music by 
Alejandro Flores. Santa Fe, New Mexico, Santa Fe press 1940. 
51 p. il. 

Spanish texts, with parallel English translations, of 2 New Mexican 
shepherds’ Christmas folkplays, with vocabulary, notes and musical transcrip- 
tions of 13 songs whose words are indicated at their proper place in the 
texts. Vivid and useful examples for those who would sample this type of 
material. 


Osmar Gomes, Anténio. A cheganca; contribuicao folclérica do Baixo 
Sao Francisco. Rio de Janeiro, Civilizacao brasileira 1941. 187 p. 


Significance of lower San Francisco river region of Brasil in folklore. 
Apparently “cheganca” was originally a rather lewd Portuguese dance 
current in 18th century. In Brasil it comes to mean a folkdrama of epic 
legend material of maritime exploits of Portuguese colonial empire. It is 
often performed at Christmas. Though it may bear some relation to “Nau 
Catarineta,” these 2 are distinct. Though it shows some analogies to Camées’ 
Lusiadas, there is apparently no direct relation. Some episodes of it ar 
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identified with “Marujos” and “Mouros.” Critical review of previous schol- 
arship on “Cheganga.” A rather complete text from Vilanova, Sergipe, 
and various parts of the music from Peneda, Alagoas. Rev. by O. A. in 
RAMSP 1941, ano VII, vol. LXXVII, 196. 

Osmar Gomes, Antonio. Sdbre o auto popular da “cheganca.” RAL 
1941, ano V, vol. XII, no. 34, p. 56-60. 

See author’s book on this subject, listed above. Reports here chiefly on a 

version witnessed and reported by friar Thomas Kockmeyer from Morro de 
Sao Paulo on the Bahia coast. 


ART, CRAFT AND ARCHITECTURE INCLUDING DRESS 
AND ADORNMENT 


Alborno, Pablo. Arte jesuitico de las misiones hispano guaranies, 
por... ; prélogo por Avelino Rodriguez Elias. Asuncién del 
Paraguay, Editorial Guarani 1941. 32 p. 10 pl. (Biblioteca de 
la Sociedad cientifica del Paraguay, no. 9.) 

Tells how Jesuits established missions (San Miguel, San Juan Bautista, 
San Ignacio Guazu, Santa Rosa, Santiago, Jestis y Trinidad) in Paraguay, 
many already in the early 17th century, and ably taught arts, crafts and 
architecture of Catholic-Spanish-European tradition to Guarani Indians, who 
learned them readily, during 17th and 18th centuries, and describes surviving 
monuments. This tradition fused with the Guarani and exerted profound 
influence on subsequent Paraguayan folk art and craft. 

Anderson, L. L. Art of the silversmith in Mexico. New York, Wit- 
tenborn 1941. 2 vols.: 728 p. and 183 il. 


Antolinez, Gilberto. Recado acerca de nuestra vivienda indigena; 
etnologia de Venezuela. RNC 1941, II, no. 27, p. 44-73, 24 fig. 


Good illustrated survey of types of primitive dwellings in Venezuela. 


Baldus, Herbert and Willems, Emilio. Casas e tamulos de japoneses 
no Vale da Ribeira de Iguape. RAMSP 1941, ano VII, vol. 
LXXVII, 121-135, 26 il. 

Detailed description of houses, tombs and grave markers of Japanese 
immigrants in and around Registro, showing Japanese elements and local 
adaptations. 

Barcel6, Antonio R. Un descendiente de ingleses ha hecho de su casa 
un templo vivo de tradicié6n gauchesca. Buenos Aires, Museo 
familiar gauchesco 1940. 16 p. il. 

Reprint of article in Sintonia VIII, no. 373. Good illustrated description 
of one of the finest private museums I saw on material aspects of gaucho 
life. This is the Museo familiar gauchesco of Carlos G. Daws, Valentin 
Gémez 3071, Buenos Aires. 

Bartes, Y. and Spicer, Gladys. South American costumes. New 
York 1941. 
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Buschiazzo, Mario J. Indigenous influences on the colonial archite. 
ture of Latin America. Bulletin of the Panamerican union (Wag). 
ington, D. C.) May 1941, LXXV, 257-265, 7 il. 


Chiefly in Peru and Mexico. 


Corbett, John M. A copper mould from Ecuador. P 1941, XLVII, 
34-37. 


Unearthed near La Libertad. Its design shows contact with aborigine 
of Manabi region. 


Cordry, Donald Bush and Dorothy M. Costumes and weaving of the 
Zoque Indians of Chiapas, Mexico. Los Angeles, California, 
Southwest museum 1941. 130 p. 23 pl. 40 fig. map. (Southwes 
museum papers no. 15.) 


Ferdon Jr., Edwin N. Preliminary notes on artifacts from La Liber- 
tad, Ecuador. P 1941, XLVIII, no. 9, p. 204-210. 


Hart-Terre, Emilio. Arquitectura popular peruana. A “cuaderno de 
cocodrilo” inserted loose in the periodical 3 (Lima, Peru) 1941, 
no. 8. 25 pl. 7 p. 

Indicates traits and examples of this mestizo art, with its basic Spanish 


tradition of individualism and regionalism, adapted to its new physical and 
cultural environment in Peru. 


Hornell, James. The “petola” or hide balsa of South America. Man 


(Royal anthropological institute, London, England) 1941, XLI, 
27-30. 


Huth, Hans. Report on the preservation of the mountain culture in 
Great Smoky Mountains national park. Washington, D. C., U. 8. 
dept. of interior, National park service, August 1941. 32 p. 
Mimeographed. 

Discusses problems of preserving folk architecture, art and craft of this 
region in museums and as a living tradition. 

Jongh Osborne, Lilly de. Ensayo sobre temas indigenas: las artes 
menores, los petates y los canastos en Guatemala y El Salvador. 
Anales de la Sociedad de geografia e historia (Guatemala) 1940, 
XVI, no. 4, p. 260-270. 


Lemos, Pedro Joseph. Guatemala art crafts. Worcester, Massa 
chusetts, Davis press c. 1941. 40 p. il. 


Some 115 excellent illustrations, with accompanying descriptive text, of 
native costumes, weaving, basketry, pottery, metal craft, architecture, wood 
and gourd work, dance masks and musical instruments, vivid in specific 
detail, make this a valuable contribution on Guatemala, which is perhaps 
the richest country in the New World for folk art and craft. 
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Lépez Osornio, Mario A. Las boleadoras; monografia. Buenos Aires, 
Eds. Catélicas argentinas 1941. 62 p. 21 fig. (Instituto de coope- 
racién universitaria. Pubs. del departamento de folklore.) 

Very infomative description of this Argentine hybrid between club and 
lasso, its origin, evolution, forms, construction, manners of carrying and 
using it, and its influence in Argentine folkspeech. 


Means, P. A. Pre-Columbian Andean art. Magazine of art 1940, 
XXXIII, 510-515, 632-637 ; 1941, XXXIV, 22-28. 


Médioni, Gilbert and Pinto, Marie-Thérése. Art in ancient Mexico, 
selected and photographed from the collection of Diego de Rivera. 
New York, Wittenborn 1941. 208 p. 180 pl. 


Pérez Catan, Enrique. Algo sobre cercos y alambrado en la pampa. 
BAFA 1940, II, nos. 9-12, p. 96-99. 

On the history of fence construction in the Argentine pampas, especially 
the introduction of wire fencing by Richard Blake Newton in 1845, and 
its profound influence on life in that region. 

Roediger, Virginia More. Ceremonial costumes of the Pueblo Indians. 
Berkeley, University of California press 1941. xvii, 234 p. 40 pl. 
25 fig. 


Setzler, Frank M. and Jennings, Jesse D. Peachtree mound and 
village site, Cherokee county, North Carolina; with appendix: 
Skeletal remains from the Peachtree site, North Carolina, by 
T. D. Stewart. Washington, D. C., U. S. government printing 
office 1941. ix, 103 p. 50 pl. 12 fig. (Bureau of American ethnol- 
ogy, bulletin 131.) 


Near Murphy, in southwestern North Carolina, in the heart of the 
Cherokee Indian country, probably of Cherokee origin, inhabited continuously 
from prehistoric till recent times, showing only one culture. Evidences of 
architecture, dress, ornament, custom and ceremony (pipe and tobacco, war- 
fare and hunting, game), art and craft (stone, bone and antler, shell, copper, 
textile, pottery). Well illustrated and with bibliography. 


Speck, Frank G. Gourds of the southeastern Indians; a prolego- 
menon on the Lagenaria gourd in the culture of the southeastern 
Indians. Boston, Massachusetts, New England gourd society 
1941. 113 p. 81 fig. 


Deals with the Cucurbita and Lagenaria and their utilization by the Algon- 
kian coastal peoples of the middle Atlantic coast and tidewater region, and 
by interior tribes from the Carolinas west of the lower Mississippi. Able 
scholarly description and discussion of their types, processing, decoration, 
uses and their place in the local cultural patterns, well illustrated and 
with bibliography of 66 items and some attempt at historic-geographic per- 
spective. Speck is particularly impressed by parallels in tropical America. 
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Speck, Frank G. Art processes in birchbark of the River Desert 
Algonquin, a circumboreal trait. Anthropological papers, nog 
13-18. Washington, D. C., U. S. government printing office 194) 
paper 17, p. 229-274, plates 30-42, figs. 3-25. Bureau of Ame 
rican ethnology, bulletin no. 128.) 


Types of birchbark containers, their construction and designs among they 
Indians of Quebec, Canada. 


Tibiriga, Ruy W. Quartinha enigmatica. RAMSP 1941, ano VII, 
vol. LXXIII, 91-94. 


Description of a curiously constructed water pitcher from Ceara, 


Tschopik, Harry. Navaho pottery making . . . Cambridge, Massa. 
chusetts, pub. by the [Peabody] Museum 1941. 85 p. il. pl. (Har. 
vard university. Peabody museum of American archaeology and 
ethnology. Papers, vol. XVII, no. 1.) 


Wedel, Waldo R. Archeological investigations at Buena Vista lake, 
Kern county, California, by ... ; with appendix: Skeletal re 
mains from the Buena Vista sites, California, by T. D. Stewart. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. government printing office 1941. viii, 
194 p. 57 pl. 19 fig. (Bureau of American ethnology, bulletin 130,) 


Report on excavations in southern California, including considerable 
material of great interest to the folklorist about the material culture, archi- 
tecture, arts and crafts of Indians from the 18th back possibly as far as the 
5th-8th centuries A.D. 


Williams, Arthur Durward. Spanish American furniture. Milwav- 
kee, Wisconsin, Bruce 1941. 136 p. 


Author teaches in U. S. Indian school at Dulce, New Mexico. 


FOOD AND DRINK 


Azevedo, Tales de. Um esquema de pesquisas etnograficas sdébre ali- 
mentacao. RAMSP 1940, ano VI, vol. LX XII, 233-248. 
Outlines method of procedure for one who will collect and study data on 
folk foods and drinks, exemplified with Brasilian materials. 


Bailey, Flora L. Navaho foods and cooking methods. AA 1940, 
XLII, 270-290. 


Barrera Vasquez, Alfredo. El pulque entre los mayas. Mérida, 
Yucatan, Mexico, Imp. Oriente 1941. 10 p. (Cuadernos mayas 
3.) 


Adduces philological proof that the Mayas knew pulque. 
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Holt, Roy. Frijoles. TFSP 1941, XVII, 49-58. 


A comprehensive account, both entertaining and informative, of this 
most popular of Texas folk foods: the bean (especially the red bean), its 
varieties, history, related belief, ways of cooking, place in Texas diet, pro- 
duction and related tales. 


Steen, Charlie R. and Jones, Volney H. Prehistoric lima beans in 
the southwest. P 1941, XLVIII, 197-203. 

Phaseolus lunatus. Found in a 14th century site in southern Arizona 
(Upper Tonto ruin). Apparently the lima bean originated in Brasil, was 
cultivated prehistorically in Peru, and little is known about it in the south- 
western United States. 


BELIEF, WITCHCRAFT, MEDICINE AND MAGIC 


Antolinez, Gilberto. Figuracién del otro yo en nuestro arte prehis- 
panico. RNC 1941, II, no. 25, p. 105-127, 20 fig. 
Comparative treatise on beliefs concerning the spirit world among early 
Indian inhabitants of Latin America, based on remnants of sculpture and 
pottery. 


Aurand, A. M. Popular home remedies and superstitions of the 
Pennsylvania Germans. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Aurand press 
1941. 32 p. 


Bello, Eduardo. El original tratamiento con orina de las heridas, 
tradicional entre los indios peruanos, explicada y justificada, por 
el doctor .. . La reforma médica (Lima, Peru) Jan. 1, 1940, p. 
6-10. 


Devereux, George. Mohave beliefs concerning twins. AA 1941, 
XLITI, 573-592. 


Dieseldorff, Erwin P. Las plantas medicinales del departamento de 
Alta Verapaz. Anales de la Sociedad de geografia e historia 
(Guatemala) 1939, XVI, no. 2, p. 92-105; 1940, XVI, no. 3, p. 
192-206, 48 fig. 

Informative description of the curer and his cures, with a list of 48 


plants, identifled by picture, technical and popular names, with their curative 
values, 


Fuente, Julio de la. Creencias indigenas sobre la onchocercosis, el 
paludismo y otras enfermedades. América indigena, érgano ofi- 
cial del Instituto indigenista interamericano (Mexico, D. F.) Oct. 
1941, I, no. 1, p. 43-46. 


Describes beliefs in folkmedicine among Indians of northern Oaxaca, 
Mexico. 
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Goncalves Fernandes. As religides no Brasil; uma seita nipo. 
brasileira: a “Associagdo universal humanitaria.” Neurobiology 
(Recife, Brasil) 1939, II, no. 3, 12 p. 5 pl. Reprint. 

Near Uberlandia, in Minas Gerais, Brasil, is found the temple of this 
curious hybrid Christian-Oriental cult and its leader, Pedro Ishito, who» 
“miracles” as a witchdoctor are of special interest to folklore. 


Goncalves Fernandes. Novas investigacédes sobre as seitas afro. 
brasileiras. Neurobiologia (Recife, Brasil) 1940, III, no, 2, 15 
p. 2 pl. Reprint. 

Various notes on beliefs, witchcraft, cult and cures around Rio de Janeir: 
certain macumba leaders of European origin, popular currency of St. George, 
certain Negro and mulatto terreiros, some applications of these practices ty 
modern sports, and to the tourist trade. 


Goncalves Fernandes. Ensaio analitico sébre tabus de conduta das 
populagées do nordeste do Brasil. Neurobiologia (Recife, Brasil) 
1940, III, no. 3, 7 p. Reprint. 


Comparative analysis of certain beliefs of northeastern Brasil concerning 
a person’s shadow or reflection; a psychoanalysis of soul symbolism. 


Lachatafieré, Rémulo. El sistema religioso de los lucumis y otras 
influencias africanas en Cuba. EA 1939 (pub. 1941) III, 28-84, 


Examines, historically the African background of the Yoruba and their 
coming to Cuba. Establishes 6 ethnic types from Africa among Cuban 
slaves. Traces the formation of the Afrocuban population. Discusses the 
general nature of Afrocuban religious beliefs and stresses the false applica- 
tion of the term “witchcraft.” 


Lastres, Juan B. and Farfan, J. M. B. La medicina en la obra de 
Guaman Poma de Ayala; glosario de términos quechuas por ¢ 
prof. J. M. B. Farfan. Lima, Imprenta del Museo nacional 1941. 
60 p. 25 fig. 


Based on the Nueva corénica y buen gobierno, written 1583-1613, by 
Felipe Guaman Poma de Ayala, a Peruvian Indian who wandered about his 
country for 30 years, noting down a great variety of his observations 0 
the life of his time, in Spanish generously interspersed with Quechua ani 
Aymara words. Lastres reviews the known facts about the life of the author 
and his work, and excerpts passages from it of folklore interest: customs 
festivals, and especially beliefs, witchdoctors, diseases and cures. Also pub- 
lished in Revista del Museo nacional (Lima) 1941, X, no. 1, p. 113-164. 


McGlasson, Cleo. Superstitions and folk beliefs of Overton county. 
TFSB 1941, VII, no. 2, p. 13-27. 
Collected in her classes at Livingston academy, Livingston, Overton 


county, Tennessee. A. Ailments and their remedies: 29 remedies for earache, 
26 for toothache, 23 for frostbite, 10 for chills, 12 for colds, 19 for snakebite 
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93 for nosebleed, 13 for sties, 18 for warts, 11 for stonebruise, 16 for asthma, 
6 for mad dog bites, 13 for croup, 13 for stings, 12 for hiccough. B. Luck 
and signs: 39 signs of good luck, 50 of bad luck, 28 of dreams, 9 of death, 
15 of visitors coming, 5 of nose itching, 3 of eye itching, 4 of sneezing, 34 of 
love and marriage, 38 of weather. No notes or further indication of pro- 
venience. 


Millan de Palavecino, Delia. Apuntes de medicina popular y super- 
sticiosa. FICU 1941, I, no. 3, p. 30. 


Describes various folk cures of the Chané, Chirihuano and Bolivian 
Indians who live between the Izozc river in Bolivia and the quebradas of 
Iquira, Tuyunti and the Itiyuro River in Argentina. 


Morales Sola, Joaquin. El retorno de “el familiar.” SRCS 1941, 
II, no. 6, p. 273-278. 


Describes beliefs in northern Argentina (Tucuman and Salta) about this 
evil spirit and cases of his appearance. 


Ortiz, Fernando. Brujososanteros. EA 1939 (pub. 1941) ITI, 85-90. 


On the concepts surrounding these words in Cuba. 


Proceso inquisitorial contra una india curandera, 1538. Boletin del 
Archivo general de la nacién (Mexico, D. F.) XII, no. 2, p. 207- 
214. 


Indian woman of Xochimilco, Mexico, accused of using magic remedies. 


Robertson, D. S. Food of Achilles; magic of flesh diet in folklore. 
Classical review 1940, LIV, 177-180. 


Rogers, E.G. Early folk medical practices in Tennessee. Murfrees- 
boro, Tennessee, Mid-south publishing co. 1941. 68 p. 

Rogers is principal of Smith county high school, Carthage, Tennessee, 
and gathered this rich collection of data with help of his students, as reported 
from their elders. Data is grouped by general topics: training of the 
early doctor, teas and tonics, salves, plasters and poultices, remedies based 
upon superstition, midwives and childbirth, practices of early surgery, mark- 
ing of children, faith doctors, madstones and water-witching, paying the 
doctor’s bill, the undertaker. Apparently chiefly White materials. 


Stamato, Jorge. A influéncia negra na religido do Brasil. Planalto 
(Sao Paulo, Brasil) 1941, I, no. 4, p. 7-8. 


Steagall, Archie. The voodoo man of the Brazos. TFSP 1941, XVII, 
113-114, 
Short account of witchcraft doings of Negro Moe Green of Wharton. 


Thomas, Sidney J. A Sioux medicine bundle. AA 1941, XLIII, 
605-609, 2 pl. 
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Williams, Charles. Witchcraft. London, Faber and Faber 194) 
316 p. 


FOLKSPEECH 


Almeida Torres, Artur. O portugués falado no Brasil. RAL 194), 
ano V, vol. XII, 294-311. 


Discusses question of Portuguese vs. “national language” in Brasil, 
entailing considerations of folkspeech. 


Bermudez, Sergio Washington. Barbarismos y neologismos; en torno 
al libro “Palabras barbaras y enfermas.” Boletin de filologia 
(Instituto de estudios superiores. Montevideo, Uruguay) 1940, 
III, nos. 13-14, p. 105-113. 


Letter to Rodolfo M. Ragucci. Argues on meaning of these terms, 


Brewster, Paul G. More Indiana sayings. AS 1941, XVI, 21-25. 


Abc list of folk words and expressions, many with explanations, 


Burke, W. J. The literature of slang; with an introductory note by 
Eric Partridge. New York, New York public library 1939. vii, 
180 p. 


Rev. by Robert Woodman Wadsworth in AS 1941, XVI, 47-48. Biblio 
graphy of various types of folkspeech in U.S.A. and Canada. 


Castro, Américo. La peculiaridad lingiiistica rioplatense y su sentido 
histérica. Buenos Aires, Losada 1941. 159 p. 


Superficial, verbose, prejudiced. Contains scattered data on folkspeech 
of Buenos Aires. 


Cordeiro, Cruz. Os fundamentos econémicos nas origens dos nomes 
“Brasil” e “América.” RAMSP 1941, ano VII, vol. LXXVIII, 
79-102. 


Cortazar, Augusto Rat. Valoracién de la naturaleza en el habla del 
gaucho, a través de “Don Segundo Sombra.” Buenos Aires, Im- 
prenta de la Universidad 1941. 32 p. (Pubs. del Instituto de liter- 
atura argentina de la Facultad de filosofia y letras, Seccién de 
critica, tomo II, no. 5.) 


Studies folkspeech of this work of Ricardo Giiiraldes from the view 
point of the influence of natural environment on the Argentine gaucho. 


Critchley, Macdonald. The language of gesture. London, Edward 
Arnold; and New York, Longmans, Green 1939. 128 p. 
Rev. by Stanley Newman in JAF 1941, LIV, 87. 


Eckstorm, Fannie Hardy. “Pixilated,” a Marblehead word. AS 1%, 
XVI, 78-80. 
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Fink, Paul M. Some east Tennessee place names. TFSB 1941, VII, 
nos. 3-4, p. 40-50. 


Gaines, Newton. The Ford epigram. TFSP 1941, XVII, 120-125. 


Collection of words and phrases which youths currently wrote on delapi- 
dated old Ford automobiles. 


Hayes, Francis C. Gesture. Encyclopedia americana, ed. 1941. 


Divides gestures into folk, technical and autistic. Discusses gestures 
in relation to spoken and written language and literature. States he has 
collected about 600 folk gestures and believes it should be possible to find 
more than 3 times that many. Describes various gestures in praying, beliefs, 
greeting and law. This sister field to folkspeech has enjoyed little attention 
from folklorists. 


Jiménez, Ramén Emilio. Del lenguaje dominicano. Ciudad Trujillo 
[Santo Domingo], Imp. Montalvo 1941. 182 p. (Academia domi- 
nicana de la lengua, pub. 3.) 


Collection of short articles, published previously, in author’s book, Al amor 
del bohio, vol. II, in the daily newspaper, La nacién, and in scattered 
journals, dealing chiefly with Dominican folkspeech, also somewhat with 
proverbs and the number 3. Very helpful in explaining content, application 
or situation in which folk words and expressions are used. Covers a variety 
of phenomena: coger, dar, como que, comer burro, tres, mano, mds, como, son 
asi, lerenes, palos, etc. 


Jiménez Borja, José. El problema del bilingiiismo en el Peri. Letras 
(San Marcos, Lima) 1941, no. 19, p. 169-179. 


Kiddle, Lawrence B. Los nombres del pavo en el dialecto nuevome- 
jicano. Hispania (Stanford, California) 1941, XXIV, 213-216. 


MacDonagh, Emiliano J. A propdésito del “jote.” FICU 1941, II. 
trimestre, no. 4, p. 40. 

Scientific definition and description of this South American bird, a type 
of “cuervo” or “buitre americano,” which appears frequently in folklore. 
Marckwardt, A. H. Folkspeech in Indiana and adjacent states. 

Indiana historical bulletin 1940, XVII, 120-140. 


Mendes, Manuel. Lembrémo-nos das expressées animicas das méos. 
Planalto (Sao Paulo, Brasil) 1941, I, no. 11, p. 10. 
Extols expressive powers of hands in various ways: painting, sculpture, 
dance, oratory, greeting and other speech forms. Of general perspective 
interest to field of folk gesture. 


Molina y Vedia, Delfina. “Pdrese” por “péngase de pie.” Por nuestro 
idioma (Sociedad argentina de estudios lingiiisticos, Buenos 
Aires) Dec. 1940-Jan. 1941, VI, no. 32, p. 2. 
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Navarro del Aguila, Victor. Los motes simbélicos del Huamanguino, 
El] comercio (Cuzco, Peru) July 28, 1941, XLV, no. 9360, p. 4 


Nicknames from Huamanga, Peru. 


Padrén, Alfredo F. Sobre “arcaismos espafioles usados en América,” 
Revista bimestre cubana (Havana) 1941, XLVIII, no. 2, p. 253 
273. 


Commented list of words from Cuban folkspeech. 


Pearce, Thomas M. Trader terms in southwestern English [U.S.A]. 
AS 1941, XVI, 179-186. 


Gleaned from 19th century documents. 


Portnoy, Antonio. Apostillas gramaticales. Por nuestro idioma 
(Sociedad argentina de estudios lingiiisticos, Buenos Aires) Dee. 
1940-Jan. 1941, VI, no. 32, p. 1 and 4. 


Aparejar, armazén, en base a, tajear, coaligar. 
Rossi, Vincente. Martin Fierro, su autor i su anotador; dichos, 


refranes, voces. 2. Rio de la plata [Cérdoba, Imp. Argentina] 
1940. 86 p. (Folletos lenguaraces 25.) 


Continuation of Folleto 24, 1939, explaining folk works. 


Silva, Juan. O linguajar paulistano. Planalto (Sao Paulo, Brasil) 
1941, I, no. 4, p. 4 and 20; no. 6, p. 16. 


Stanley,Oma. The speech of east Texas. AS 1936, XI, 3-36, 145-166, 
232-251, 327-355. 


Stanley, Oma. Negro speech of east Texas. AS 1941, XVI, 3-16. 


Tressider, Argus. Notes on Virginia speech. AS 1941, XVI, 112 
120. 


Utley, Francis Lee. The one hundred names of Noah’s wife. Specu- 
lum 1941, XVI, 426-452. 


Collected from a wide variety of sources, with learned comments on their 
provenience. 
PROVERB 


Brewster, Paul G. More Indiana sayings. AS 1941, XVI, 21-25. 


Abc list of folk words and expressions, many with explanations. 


Chuaqui, Benedicto. Meditaciones minimas; ensayos sobre paremio- 
logia 4rabe. Santiago de Chile, Nascimento 1941. 274 p. 

Spanish rendering of 487 proverbs with explanations of their meaning and 

application (all too rare in proverb collections) and sometimes with Spanish 

or Chilean parallels, of 265 maxims and philosophic sayings, and of 35 
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proverbial comparisons, which this Syrian Arab emigrated to Chile remembers 
from his youth in his native town of Homs. In view of the great indebted- 
ness of Hispanic to Arabic culture, this work is of value to the Latin 
American folklorist. Rev. by Guillermo Koenenkampf in Atenea (Univer- 
sidad de Concepcién, Chile) 1941, XVIII, 419-420. 

Fujii, Otoo. Japanese proverbs. South Pasadena, California, P.D. 
and Ione Perkins, 1940. 111 p. 


Jente, Richard. A review of proverb literature since 1920. In 
Corona; studies in celebration of the 80th birthday of Samuel 
Singer, professor emeritus, University of Berne, Switzerland; ed. 
by Arno Schirokauer and Wolfgang Paulsen (Durham, N. C., 
Duke university press) 1941, p. 23-44. 

A fine bibliographic survey of recent world scholarship in the proverb 
field, especially of collections in various languages. 

Rodriguez Marin, Francisco. Todavia 10.700 refranes mds... . 
Madrid 1941. 


Rubio, Dario. Refranes, proverbios y dichos y dicharachos mexi- 
canos ; 2nd ed. Mexico, D. F., Ed. A. P. Marquez 1940. 2 vols. 

Sanchez y Escribano, F. Dos notas sobre el Eramismo. Hispanic 
review 1941, IX, 301-304. 


Treats proverb “Quien habla mal de Erasmo, o es fraile o es asno.” 


RIDDLE 


Kozumplik, William A. Seven and nine holes in man. SFQ 1941, 
V, 1-24. 

Good comparative study of this riddle, tracing its concept from religious 
literature of ancient India down to its modern children’s riddle question form 
in western Europe. 

Muntsch, Albert. American Indian riddles. JAF 1941, LIV, 85. 

Cites Jette’s collection of 110 riddles from the Ten’a in Alaska to refute 
allegation that American Indians had no riddles. ; 

Navarro del Aguila, Victor. El folklore peruano: las adivinanzas. 
Revista “Cuzco” (Cuzco, Peru) 1941, I, no. 2, p. 14-15. 

Describes the particular manner of telling riddles in Andahuailas, 
Apurimac, and in Ayacucho, Peru, with an illustration in Quechua with 
Spanish translation. 

Navarro del Aguila, Victor. El folklore nacional: 20 adivinanzas del 
Chinchaysuyo. Revista “Cuzco” (Cuzco, Peru) 1941, I, no. 3, 
13-14, 


Texts in Quechua with literal and free translations and notes. 
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Olivares Figueroa, R. Folklore: raiz y aspectos de la adivinanza, 
Revista del Caribe (Caracas, Venezuela) 1941, I, no. 1, p. 3-4, 


General observations on the riddle form, with examples and bibliography, 
chiefly from Spain. 


Rodriguez Rivera, Virginia. Breves notas sobre las adivinanzas en 
México. Revista mexicana de sociologia 1939, I, no. 3, p. 65-76, 


Taylor, Archer. 23 Telugu riddles from Nellore. JAF 1941, LIV, 
72-75. 


From India, well annotated. 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


Corona. Studies in Celebration of the Eightieth Birthday of Samuel 
Singer. Edited by Arno Schirokauer and Wolfgang Paulsen. Dur- 
ham, N. C.: Duke U. Press, 1941. Pp. ix + 282. $4.00. 


This attractive volume contains a greeting to Professor Singer, 
of the University of Berne, and eighteen studies by friends and 
former students in this country. These studies are grouped under 
four heads: Modern German Literature, Middle Ages, Linguistics, 
and Folklore. In keeping with the nature of this journal, my com- 
ments will be concerned primarily with folklore, only cursorily with 
the linguistic, and not at all with the other studies. 


Professor Archer Taylor has a brief article, “A Metaphor of the 
Human Body in Literature and Tradition,” calling attention to the 
metaphorical use of house (or portion thereof) to designate the 
human body, in whole or part. He cites examples, from popular 
as well as literary tradition, none of which happen to be from Middle 
English, where the figure—or what seem at least to be closely allied 
variants—is particularly frequent. See Owst, Literature and Pulpit, 
p. 77ff. Kozumplik’s study, spoken of by Taylor, is printed in the 
March, 1941, SFQ. 

Professor Alfred Senn discusses the source of a Lithuanian folk- 
tale, the basic motif of which is delayed punishment for murder. 
The tale has been utilized by the modern Lithuanian writer Vincas 
Krévé, and parallels are recorded in Lithuanian and Russian folk 
literature. Senn presents convincing evidence that the tale, which 
was rather widely known in medieval times (three parallels being 
cited), reached Lithuanian oral tradition via Polish. 

In “A Review of Proverb Literature Since 1920” Professor Rich- 
ard Jente provides a welcome and valuable bibliographical survey of 
the most important works, other than journal articles, dealing pri- 
marily with proverbs in all languages. I suggest two items that are 
distinctly worth inclusion even in so selective a bibliography: Ord 
og Sed, edited by Lid and Solheim (Oslo, 1934- ) and—because 
of its great significance in opening up a relatively neglected field— 
Owst’s Literature and Pulpit. 

Friedrich Sell “Ein Lobspruch von eim Schiessen zu Augspurg 
1509” discusses the “Pritschmeisterspruch” as a genre, and indicates 
the position which this work of one Hans Werthmann occupies in 
any such discussion. Because it is the earliest extant example of 
shooting-festival songs, it may shed some new light on the origin and 
development of the genre. Sell is inclined to believe that the “Pritsch- 
meisterdichtung” owes little to heraldic poetry or to poetry in praise 
. — with both of which it has been connected. The next is an- 

0 " 

Of the three linguistic studies, Anna Granville Hatcher, “Son 

Cors in Old French,” Robert H. Weidman, “The Orthographic Con- 
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flation of Nominal Compounds in MHG,” and Leo Spitzer, “Zwej 
franzdische Neologismen,” it is only the first that has any bearing 
on folk study—and that but slight. It is a semantic study, concerned 
with the general extension of cors to mean “person,” and with the par. 
ticular shade of meaning conveyed when used with the pronominal 
adjective—“the person in the flesh envisaged with concern.” This 
particular meaning is evidently an outgrowth of the feeling for cors 
in medieval religious writings. It has no real parallel in English. 


Norman E. Eliason 
University of Florida. 


You and Your Superstitions, by Brewton Berry: Lucas Brothers: 
Columbia, Mo.: 1940: $2.13. 


Dr. Berry has written an interesting, popular book in which he 
attempts three things: (1) to show that despite “The Age of Science” 
we are almost as superstitious as ever: (2) to give the history of 
various kinds of superstitions; and (3) to explain why the human 
race is superstitious. 


The best part of the book is the last chapter: “Why Are We Super- 
stitious?” Here Dr. Berry adopts the thesis that three things are 
true of man: First, man’s addiction to logic and reason has been 
exaggerated; in reality, man is only quasi-logical. Dr. Berry makes 
this point by citing examples of the way superstitions arise, among 
both primitive and civilized peoples. Second, man is conservative. 
Third, man believes in luck because he cannot understand the causes 
for all effects. “Given: A quasi-logical, conservative human race, 
confronted with the all important problem of luck. What’s the 
answer?” Dr. Berry says man has found five ways to meet the prob- 
lem: (1) Fatalism, (2) Stoicism, (3) Religion, (4) Insurance, and 
(5) Superstition. As an essay of personal opinion, this last chaper is 
interesting. 

The book is also interesting for its account of superstition. Dr. 
Berry shows that he has long been interested in superstitions among 
all kinds of peoples, ancient and modern, primitive and civilized, 
oriental and occidental. One must say, however, that he is not overly 
careful what he calls superstition. On page 235, for example, he 
expresses the opinion that people will not put hearts and diamonds 
together in a bridge hand, for it brings bad luck. Obviously, cards 
of the same color are kept separated to avoid error and confusion in 
playing them. Moreover, Dr. Berry knows no reason why people 
say “Gesundheit!” or “God bless you!” when a person sneezes. He 
attributes it to general superstition connected with the human body. 
Of course there are many superstitions connected with sneezing, but 
a more logical explanation of “Gesundheit!” and “God bless you!” is 
that they have survived from the time when a sneeze was the first 
symptom of the plague. Despite their not knowing the origin of the 
custom, people still carry it on. 
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Although the book has some scholarly apparatus (an index and 
footnotes), it shows a great lack of scholarly care. The phreno- 
logical charts on page 178, for example, are carelessly done. Listed 
among the numbers which explain the charts are “6, Destructive- 
ness;” “6a, Alimentiveness ;” and “9, Constructiveness.” One looks 
in vain for corresponding numbers on the charts. Moreover, book 
contains many unsupported statements of opinion. 

This leads me to add that the style is too flippant, even for a 
popular book. But flippancy and carelessness are its only serious 
faults. As a popular essay on superstitions, it is interesting; Dr. 
Berry’s reasons why we are superstitious are particularly so. One 
wishes that the people who carry good-luck charms, believe in signs 
and omens, and especially those who waste their money on palmistry 
and astrology, would read the book. It is true, nevertheless, that the 
book contributes little, or nothing, to serious scholarship of folk-lore. 


James L. Wilson 


University of Florida. 























SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOUTHEASTERN 
FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the Southeastern Folklore Society 
was held in Gainesville, Florida, on February 13-14, 1942. The fol- 
lowing program was prepared by the President and the Committee 
on Local Arrangements in cooperation with the University of Florida, 
which acted as host: 


PROGRAM 
Friday, February 13 


12:00-2:00 P.M. Registration, Foyer, Florida Union. 


2:00-4:00 P.M. First Meeting, Florida Union Auditorium. 


Welcome to the University of Florida—Dr. John J. Tigert, President of the 
University. 

“Some Folk Riddles of the Southeast”—Arthur Palmer Hudson, University 
of North Carolina. 

“Tribal Gesture, Please”—Francis Hayes, Guilford College. 


“‘Froggie Went A-Courting’, A Florida Variant”—John K. Feaster, Mic- 
anopy, Florida. 

Panel Discussion: “The Implications of Folklore for Our Present-Day 
Political and Cultural Pursuits’—Members: Fletcher Collins, Elon Col- 
lege, Chairman; Ralph S. Boggs, University of North Carolina; B. A. 
Botkin, Federal Writers’ Project, Washington, D. C.; Alan Lomax, 
Library of Congress; Reed Smith, University of South Carolina. 


4:00-5:30 P.M. Immediately following the panel discussion the Committee on 
Local Arrangements has arranged a tour of the University, a visit to 
one of the tung-oil groves surrounding Gainesville, and a visit to Devil’s 
Millhopper. Local legends explaining the origin of the Millhopper will 
be narrated by Professor C. A. Robertson, University of Florida; a brief 
scientific geological explanation of the phenomenon will be given by 
Professor L. D. Edwards, University of Florida. 


Friday Evening 


7:00-9:00 P.M. Banquet, Florida Union Annex. 


Presiding: Alton C. Morris, President. 

Folksongs (selected): Margaret and Fletcher Collins, Elon College. 

Reading from Cross Creek, a forthcoming novel of Florida folk life: Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings, St. Augustine, Florida. 
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Saturday Morning 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Second Meeting, Florida Union Auditorium. 


“North Carolina Folksongs and Their Classification’—Frank C. Brown, 
Duke University. 


Folksongs of Florida—Mrs. G. A. Griffin, Newberry, Florida. 

“The Documentary Record, A New Perspective in the Field of Folk History” 
—Alan Lomax, Folksong Division, Library of Congress. 

Folksongs (selected) —Roosevelt Walker, University of Georgia; Claude L, 
Murphree, University of Florida, accompanist. 

“Preserving American Folkways’”—Jean Thomas, Ashland, Kentucky. 

“*Possum and Coon and the Law Against Meat’—A Louisiana Folktale’— 
Calvin Claudel, New Orleans. 


Saturday Afternoon 


12:30-2:00 P.M. Subscription Luncheon (60 cents), Florida Union Annex. 
Business Meeting of the Society will follow the Luncheon. 


2:00-6:00 P.M. The Committee on Local Arrangements will provide tranc- 
portation and guide service to those members of the Society desirous of 
visiting Silver Springs, St. Augustine, Marine Studios, or the Suwannee 
River. 


From Friday noon until Saturday 4:00 P.M. there will be available in the 
Listening Center, located in the Carnegie Room (Room 305) Florida Union, an 
exhibit of Victor, Columbia, Keynote, and Musicraft folksong recording albums, 
All persons interested are invited to visit the Listening Center, where an at 
tendant will be in charge to play records and to distribute a commercial phono- 
graph recording bibliography prepared for the Society by Dr. Fletcher Collins, 








————<— 
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